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Thesis Abstract 

The Civic Action Concept as an Instrument of U. S. Foreign Aid Policy 

by Thomas P. Scott 

U. S. Foreign Aid Policy has been the basis for extensive 
political and scholarly debate for several years. It has been in- 
sinuated that this area of foreign policy has become uncontrollable, 
and that the goals set forth in the field of foreign aid have become 
unrealistic and/or unattainable. 

Hie Civic Action concept has gained considerable renown in 
recent years, especially since the adoption by the Communists of 
the practice of unconventional warfare. Utilizing the stated purposes 
of U. S. foreign aid, and developing a realistic policy within these 
parameters, the writer has set forth a concept of Civic Action, and 
how such approach would be beneficial to the United States in its 
efforts to achieve the overall goals of foreign aid. A working 
definition of Civic Action was rendered, certain problem areas were 
investigated, and the feasibility ct' applying Civic Action where 
possible was discussed. 

The conclusion drawn are considered valid within the frame- 
work of the writer's definition of a realistic foreign aid policy. 
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INTfiCOUClI N 



“ew problems facing the mer e n pe pie t day, ' id the 
Un tecl ‘t tes G v rnraent, are no filled with em ti n, h 1 if- ruth, 
misunderstanding, gn ranee, and plain c nfu-i ; n as that < £ mer can 
foreign aid p licy. Yet there are few problems which may have such 
immediate and long-range importance to the United itates, f'-r on 
the outcome of decisions in this vital area depends the future of this 
nation. 

In the age of rapidly approaching nuclear stalemate, and with 
the increasing realization by leaders all over the w rid that political 
objectives are less and less attainable by the traditi nal use of 
physical f re*, * the foreign policy instrument <f f- reign aid, b ;th 
military an economic, has become a primary element in the bags of 
political tO"is of c 'mpeting statesmen. ■ aced with this unique mili- 
tary phen •men n, and the added complexity / the international atmos- 
phere brought about by the staunchly anti-democratic ide- 1 gy f the 
communi. t ^yst^m, every instrument available to states in their 



• alter LAppmann, "Today and Tomorrow, " The ashington 
Post, July 19, 1963. v-r. Lippmann, in an analysis of a recent 
oviet rel *se concerning the fino- oviet ideological talk. , rel ted 
the fact that nc :>f the primary sources •{ the di • pute bet\ een th* 
two communist powers has been the realisation f the dangers f 
nuclear w, r by the c oviets, and the appar *nt corresponding ljck of 
concern -n th<, p rt of the Chinese. 
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efforts to achi- ve success in the f reign p 'licy endeavors has grown 
immensely in relative importance. urther added to the military and 
ideological confr n aticn facing p licy makers is the revolutionary ex- 
plcsicn the underdeveloped nations struggling for a better life, 
usually earmarked by considerable, r even extreme impatience. This 
so-called "revolution f rising expectations" must be reckoned with, 
in no less considered fashion than the other problems which the nation 
has encountered on the international scene, if for no other reason 
than the fact that they are all so closely intertwined. 

Charges leveled at the United States' foreign aid p licy have 

been both rational and irrational, .veil -founded and ill-f unded, answer- 

2 

able and unanswerable. A great number of the claims and-or charges 
have been th result >f differences of opinion concerning basic foreign 
policy, and h-»v not been adaptable t cncise resolution regarding 
what the p licies and procedures in the foreign aid policy ought or ought 
not to be. TMl inadequacy might be attributed t the fact that specific 
objectives have not been delineated. ( y specific is meant those 
objectives ther than general goals of survival, security, and pe-- ceful 
progress. ) certain vagueness is inherent in the pr >blem, since 
there is the further necessity f ,r mrking such judgments ■ s t the 

2 

‘•V?re -. entony. Foreign Aid: Readings in the I robl m 

rea of e ilth (i an 'rancieco: Chandler Pub. Co., I960), p. 1. 
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actual e«ct"i» f United Ftites vital interests, and h»t actu- lly is 
needed for the national security in rciati n to the internatl nal situation 
at any given p- riod. 

There <.re no clear-cut, universally applicable answers to the 
problem f f reign aid. however, it may prove more advantageous 
from the United c tates policy standpoint to follow certain courses of 
action in impl miming the foreign aid pr.- grain. It is the purp se of 
this paper to investigate a phase cf the program which has been receiv- 
ing considerable attention and increased prominence am *ng p iicy makers 
recently. It has become kn \vn as Civic Action, and the investigation has 
been made with the view toward assessing its p litical, military, s cic- 
economic, and psychological utility as the possible connecting link in 
the total aid effort in those areas where its application appears feasible. 

It was considered appropriate to precede the discussion of this parti- 
cular aspect with a conceptual analysis of foreign aid in general, sc as 
to establish with maximum perspicuity the writer's interpretation of 
the United 'tates approach. ^ fundamental base upon which the Civic 
/ction c nc pt has been constructed has also been provided by this 
preliminary analysis. 

Fome fact re which the writer feels add to the potential of the 
Civic ction cone pt are: 

1. n incroaeed pressure within the United Ttatoe for greater 
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economy, ~nd l'-s; vrall cxpenditar*, in assistanc pr' jr»ms. 

2. :»e n« ■ for the development if bogle skills and other 
essentials, such s power, roads, communications facilities in the 
underdeveloped countries before any real progress can be made n 
a larger econ mic 1 vel. 

3. ith regard to 2. , above, the gr wing reali c ti«n amonj 
donors that the "pitch" of the present cm mic development pr iir-ms 
maybe aim*d #b( vi the level of the selr-h<lp capabilities of the 
underdev- 1« ped nations, 

4. The need for the dev: 1 . pment f a stronger f* -linj >f 
national unity within these c /untries, and the p ssibie utility ~l a 
national institution- -the military--in th» nurturing of such a spirit. 

5. The need for some effort ii ttoring living c nditi >ns and 
public health and safety during that precarious transition period fr -m 
initial disturbance to "take-eff. " 

6. The present nature :■£ the threat of internal subversion in 
the underdo vel 'p *d areas of the w-^rld. 

Several factors which must be born* in mind when discussin; 
or analyzing the problem of foreign aid p licy are worthy of mention 
at the outset. These are: 

l. Th* r; i# an inherent misle^dim; factor in this are* wh-n 
attemptin’- t' drav generalizati ns b ut the program md all its 
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ramificati n . 

2. It must bo realised that the United States, as - dem cratic 
society with American peculiarities, imps-s very real limitations on 
the policy maker and the methods h • may choose to implement a 
foreign aid policy. These limitations •re accepted by choice, and by 
this is inferred th-' existence of an additi »nal source of misunder- 
standing and disagreement, since the degree cf compromist or surrender 
of these values is « matter of personal judgment. 

3. Foreign aid is but one instrument available t. the United 

ftates in th*- field of foreign policy. To attempt to substitvite foreign 

aid in an area which is lacking in a sound foreign policy is to discredit 

3 

aid and lead to its ultimate rejecti ?n by the American people. A 

quoted pass' gc from the Interim Report f the President’s Committee 

to °tudy the United c tates ! dlitary ‘ssistancv rrogram, the Draper 

Committee, in 1959, reflected that possibility: 

In our fascination with our own mistakes, and the 
c mstant use of f- reign aid for a vhipi-ing boy, we may 
be grad j;; lly choking this vital feature of our national 
security p licy to death. ^ 

4. Civic ction, in terms of r**f r*ncc which are satisfied 

3 

Th: Prt uident’s Committee tu ftudy the United States ilitary 
‘ssistanc program, Interim Report ( ashin-t n: The Draper 
Committ-~, 1959), p. 5. 

4 Ibid. 
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when apply In • it . s defined herein, is but one segment of the i. r i n 
aid program, and must be viewed in that perspective. It would 
serve no purpose to assert that Civic A ction programs could or 
should replace ther types of primarily military defense assistance 
where the obstacles to such implementati n are obvious. 



CK/I'TiLR I 



U. S. FI-XLOf*. FHYIN THP 1NT' R NATIONAL SFHI R~ 

The rational hater- st 

It is the ‘'merican interest to maintain a world • nvir n- 
ment f'<r th- United ftates within which American soci'.ty 
can c ntlnui to develop in conformity with the humanistic 
tend-. ncies % hich are at its foundation, * 

Thi3 definition, as set f rth by F rofessor V,. \ . Rostaw, 
has express »d succinctly the concept f the United itate; nati n;l 
interest. It e meant t include the physical protection tf th« 
country, *ccording to h r. Rost -w, but was nvt specifically stat d 
because it was considered to be "... a means to a larger end- - 
the protection of a still developing way of life. 

A treatment of the question A national interest was con- 
sidered n? c ssary because it has been .cknowledged to be the focal 

' f, 

point about which the activities of states in their international re- 
lations evolvc.s. It has motivated states to f llow specified courses 
of action, -v. n in instances when alternative actions, in the view f 

. " . <ostow. The United ftates in the \ orld rena (Ifo w 
York: Harper & - ros. , I960), p. 543. 

^Erid. 
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other etat •, v -uid be deemed m^re apprpriate. / s change • ccurs 
in the world onvir nment, a nation is faced with the task a- sessing 
that chang- wit: r*. spcct to its own national interests, and it must 
ch se a c-urse of act! m (no action being a possible ch ice) based 
on an estimation •£ a situation. 

It ha6 b<?’ n decided that the occupation cf the iurasKn land 

mass by any one power or coalition of powers hostile to this nation 

would not be in the national interest. It has likewise been determined 

contrary to the rational interest to permit the development of a 

world environment in which basically democratic societies would not 

3 

be per mi ted to grow. The nation’s st.*ke in the world in an ide 1- 
ogical sense has proved to be just as r*al as that of a political, or 
of a military nature. 

In the modern era of mass communications the nati ns f the 
globe have become more closely associated, and the merican 
national interest has taken on a global dimension. In essence, the 
judgment has been made to the effect that there is no area of the 
world where military, political, ec .n mic, or psych logical change 
might occur which will not in seme manner or degree, f v r-bly r 
adversely, inv lve the national interest >£ the United States. 



^ Ibid . , p. 547. See also, U. C ingress, Senate, The 
Special • .-m. utte t Study the Foreign /id I rogram, ' or-ign id 
Program, C- .mpllati n of Studies and urvey3. Document n •. 52, 
85th Con:,. , 1st l as., July, 1?57, pp. 16-20, f r a fundn mental 
discussi.n f the merican national interest. 



The Nsi tur - f the Threat 



Th* re are two ways of 1 eking at the world t day. ' is to 
view e t*rn*.i happenings with .n ey* toward the r sultcnt f *ct 
these may hav 1 - a United c tate3 interests and security. uch * vir.w 
recuires th knowl d. e of what the int-r ets uf the c untry :rt, #nd 
h >w conditions cm best be shaped t • maximize the p siibility uf 
satisfying th^s* interests. It requir -s i;« accurat- ass .s ent «f 
the summation •£ forces acting < n the internati n«l scene, end a 
knowledge of th- likely effect they will have on the nati<»n-st*t« system, 
and in particular n the United ftates as component f that system. 
This is s viewpoint which portrays the national self-interest primarily, 
ft requires n eff rt toward manipulating the summation if f rcos in 
such a w~y that the security of the United states will be maximized 
to the extent possible. Hies re sought to provide as strong a dc* 
fense as possible against any aggressive acts of a potentially hostile 
nation, r group of nations. This accumulation jf p v/rr, at the same 
time, he s th reverse effect of minimi in® the security of an adv rsary. 
The matter of security, then, is rel* tiv** in nature. No p siti n can 
be consi* 1 ‘ red t«» >•' absolutely aecur- , except perhaps ’’Fax- 
'merici-'m, " -'hich is not a situati- n the United ftates is j spiring 
to cresf. 



' »kCth-r • ay in which the world may b- viewed is that Unit-:d 
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States interest* nd security are uir ctly dependent upen the 

creation of some system of world ord r which would be compatible 

with continued development of the United States as the kind of nation 

it is, and is desirous of becoming. This viewpoint is twofold in 

nature in that it ^dds a constructive element to the defensive one of 

, 4 

merely lining up and attempting to contain opposing forces. 

The rapid advance of the age of mass communication, modern 
science an- technology, coupled with a parallel rise in the national- 
istic spirit of the emerging nations, the demise of colonialism (with 
an attendant growth of an anti-colonialist ideology), and th* drive for 
modern! ation has brought about a condition of change up in the nation- 
state syst m which is so dynamic that it virtually defies classifi- 
cation as *n ordered system. The complexity of the international 

situation h*s been further increased by the economic, military, poli- 

5 

tical, and ideological challenge of thp c< mmunist bloc nations, led 
by the only other major nuclear power, the Soviet Union. This latter 



4 

A’aul H. Nitee, "United c tates Policy and Foreign Aid, " 
final Report International Stability and Progress , The Air Force 
/cademy sscmbly, United States Mr Force Academy, (April 1-4, 
1959), pp. 17-34. 

5 

Jay H. Gerf and alter Fo^en, ftrategy for the 60*3 (Nev 
York: . . Praeger, 1961), pp. a- 28. The authors uxmmari ■ cd 

13 special for policy studies made in 1959-60, and iir-ted the 
major challenges to the United tatca as (1 ) the role of the emerging 
nations; (2) the Pino- Soviet threat; and (3) the destructive power of 
thermonucl'ar weapons and the increasin'. number of nations 
possessino th^m. 
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phenomenon, and its balancing effect n the nuclear p w* r relation- 
ship between 1 ast and est, has contribat d to the increased imp r- 
tance of the underdevel ped world. The e nations have been thrust 
into the limelight in the struggle, which has caused so.no t act 
caprici rnsly in the conduct of their domestic and foreign affairs. In 
their drive to achieve a position abreast of the more m. uatriali ed 
nations of the world, the emerging states ha*re mounted the fence' in 
an effort to hast n the reali ation f their national ambitions. In 
other cases, where neutralism and noncommitment have n t been the 

chosen policies, these nations have increased considerably the nature 

6 

of their requests, and demands. They are faced with the general 
problems of assembling their resources and organi ing their national- 
istic fervor in such a way thrt will permit them to operate effectively 

as a soverei n state on the international scene, and to achieve 

7 

economic progress at home. The problem itself is not new, but the 

setting in which it has been placed has provided a new f cus. 

Tli- ec n mic distress of the underdeveloped counlrw. 
is centuries old; what is new is that the impact of the est 
ha6 giv'-n their discontent a 'political* focus. They want to 
telescope in o few years the progress that took us gener- 
ations to accomplish. In short, they have got their steam 



John Ls. ontgomery, The . olitics of Foreign id ( lew 
York: r. . l-r.eger, for The Council on foreign delations 1962), 

p. 244. 

7 

. . . ostow, op. cit. , p. 430. 
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ap ~>nd ire ready tv. r 11. e c .n try to block their advance; 
vt, c n stand aside; <*r ve cun ride wivh them nd help steer. 

he first course would be f othearty if n t futile; |he sec nd, 
sh rt- sighted; the last is in ur national interest. 

Th» excitement has been heightened by the entry f the viet 

Union int^ these areas in their "competitive" role with a "trade and 

9 

aid" policy designed to further their own interests. Their aims have 
app red to be threefold. They have been designed tc break up the 
estern Alliance system, decrease the level if esturn influence in 
the underdeveloped areas, and t enhance their own p.siti n in these 



»' rrest D. , urden, Undr rdevel ped Land* * ’.evolution of 
Using xpectati ns * (New York: oreign P licy ssociation, reign 

■ olicy eries ^o. 119, 1956), p. 4. 

q 

7 Hans J. rgenthau. The destorati -n -f •meric, n i-olitics 
(Chicag : University A Chicago Press, 1962), pp. 250. } r. 

Morgenthau related that the latest Soviet interest concerning the 
struggle against capitalism" . . . has left the .arsist- Leninist 
theory that the fall of capitalism will come about as the result of a 
series f w rid wars. His Qhhrushchev'sj the ry purports to prove 
that the United Ftates will fall as a result A being utstripped econ- 
omically by the Russian, r C ommunist system, x.'e says capitalism 
is inferior in economic . rgani -.dtion and pr ductivity. *s he put it 
to the n t d newspaper columnist and author, alter Lippmann, 
/'meric enjoys 'the last ye.rs of greatness. ' The f viet Union is 
destined t - surpass the United States in economic productivity and 
well-being; and by demonstrating its economic superi rity over the 
United Ctates, it will set an example which the underdevel ped masses 
cf the earth will want to emulate. They will choose the ' oviet rather 
th>nthe /merican way of life. Furthermore, this ec nomic super- 
iority will enable the foviet Union to wage full-scale economic war 
arainst the United c tates by taking away its foreign markets and 
integrating the underdevtl ped areas cf the world int its ec mnac 
and politic T system. Thu*, with ut firing a shot, the ' viet Union 
will triui: , h over the United c t>tes. ' 
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ar - ins far a6 posrible. The shift in ovi'-t strategy fr ..m th- 
milit ry to the economic front can be understo d in light of the in- 
calculable risks involv- d in such methods es direct aggression to 
gain control. The possibility of engaging in j direct conflict with 
the United r tates, and its nuclear power, thr ugh the escal-tion of 
a local conflict has had an inhibiting effect -n the c <oviet8, and has 
lessened the chance th»t th?y would start an ther I orca. This in- 
hibitive factor may not apply in the case of Communist China, 
alth ugh they have appear* c? hesitant in instances where a direct 
c'-nfr ntation has ben likely. * It has also been suggested that th.i 

success realized in th<- United States military assistance programs 

12 

may have contribut' d to th» ' viet policy shift. 



^Joseph S. Berliner, oviet con mic .sid (New Y -rk: F. 
Praeger, 1958), pp. 15ff. 

^ James mm*tt Qarv« y, * arxist- Leninist China: dlitary 

and . ocial Doctrine (Lew York: xposition Press, 1960), Ch. 7. 

"-r. arvey emphasi--. d the "privileged" position the United States 
has -coupled in the Chinese fforts to realise success in their re- 
v lut : on. The United rtates has constantly been the primary 
antaj nist in the Chinese attempt to resolve the c ntradictions in 
their own system, and in th ir attempts to extend that system in 
other areas. 

12 

The President’s mmittec t ftudy the United ftates 
?• ilit-ary A esistanc f rograra, Supplement t the Composite Report 
(V I. II), ugust, 1959, p. 6?. This c nclus i. n w» s reiched in th-; 
prvo s s of analyzing the increasing emphasis *•£ the C t.it. -.t pr - 
•<ra is n economic penetration, and the ass dated concert ■*» 

by rr ^ny ;-perts in th' United its tee regarding the specific ut / •£ 

iilit - ry • sistance in th« underdeveloped ar >as. 
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The ■ r xy v are 

The expansionist policy f the f oviet Union has c mtinued sine - 

th advent of nuclear weapons, but n a different level. They have 

resorted to expl itin; discontent and instability wherever it has been 

13 

£ und. The technique has been labelled "Proxy ars. " The 
advantage of this appr ach has become apparent when considering 
th legalistic concepts f the est, and the associated theory of 
"aggression. ' 

Chairman Khrushchrv has stated that: 

The theory of s -c lied local or minor wars with the 
use of mass destruction -weapons has sprung up in the 
est |_The theory £ limited nuclear w r^J . ith such 
w rs the imperialists wjnt to suppress the nati nal liber- 
ation movement and do • way with governments vhich do 
not suit them. Yet we must not think that und^r present 
conditions minor wars would be iocali-ed. ‘Tiould such 

14 

wars break out, they c uld soon grow int / a world war. " 

If the above statement can be referred to as a rejection by 
the Soviets of the theory of limited nucle- r war, then it could be 
assumed that the conflict ha« been pitched at a still lower level . f 
competition--that of sub^rsPn, infiltration, guerrilla war'are, r 
the all-inclusive th ry of the national liberation movement. 

Mr. Khrushchev further expounded on his strategy of peaceful 



N. H. ager tad Ji-cques Katel (ods. ), Con uest ithrut 
a.r (lew Y <rk: Pocket looks, Inc., 1961), pp. 324-29. 

14 Ibid. , p. 326. 
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co- . 'it- nee in a report ;ivun <. t meeting of leading c oviet thec- 

r ticians nd prop' gandUts. l,e declir d *hat: 

[_The policies of peaceful c existence and disarmament]] 
be us-d as primary weapons to bring ab'ut the final defeat 
of c-pitalist ’Imperialism* and the estabiishmtnt r-f 
communism threugh >ut the world. ... j^v* e are j 
sup • rters of all such nati nsl liberati -n movem.nts 
wherein the p pular masses are fighting against c lonial 
rulers or against capitalist governments. 

It has become apparent ■ ince 1961 that this strategy has, in 
fact, been a' pted by the oviet Union in the pursuit f Us national 
objcctiv. t . The United .'tatee, as leader cf the free world community, 
has b 1 »n directing its fforts t m* ct these challeng s. Lees com- 
forting, h wever, has h-en the realisation that the Soviets have been 
left with the option of shifting their strategy. Their ability to select 
the comp . titi n has required the Vest to maintain an impressive 
c nventi >nal and military force for deterrent and defensive purposes. ^ 
The Chinese Communists, in a-serting their independence from the 
* oviets, have added the need for military strength, since they have 
ah wn themselves to be quite ready to resort to active belligerency. 



. T ew York Times, January 19, 1961. 

^The President’s Committee, Composite Report, p. 147. 

17 

U. f . Congress, House, Committee on "rmed 'Services, 
t ilit*ry Posture, Hearings before Committee >n H. J. 2440, 88th 
Con . , 1st 5es6., January 30, 1963 ( ashington: Government 
Printing ffice, 1963), pp. 288-290. 
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■^cretary of Defense cNamara categorized the nature of 
the threat by using various groups f nations as determinants: 

(i) Those who in the main face only the threat of 
int- rnal aggression--the now familiar pattern of penetra- 
tion, infiltration, subversi m, dissidence and guerrilla 
w-rf«re; (2) those who face the threat of direct military 
argr'.ssion in additi on to int.'.rnational aggression; and (3) 
th r - special situation In he NATO area, 

"Hie international situation has been studied, and the need for 

a foreign aid program as a foreign policy instrument has been realized. 

How it should be utiliz d to pr duce the best results has not been 

universally agreed upon. Considerable difference of opini.-n has 

risen among academicians, politicians, and the citizenry regarding 

the. matter, and the succeeding chapter has been devoted to that 

pr blcm. 



18 

U. 5. Congress, House, Committee on Foreign 'ffairs, 
The International Development and Security / ct. Hearings before 
Committee on H. R. 7372, 87th Cong., 1st Cess., June 8, 1961 
{ ashinrton: Government Printing Office, 1961), Part I, p. 69. 



. 



chapter ii 



THF Ah FRIC. AN CONCFPT(S) CP FOREIGN AID 

Various writings in the field of foreign aid have revealed several 
factors which are common to all, generally, but with different parti- 
cular approaches. They fell within three basic classifications of (1) 
economic, (2) political, and (3) humanitarian. * There have also been 
a sufficient number who have opposed the concept of foreign aid. Por 
that reason a representative view of a dissenting voice has been 
presented. No distinct separation could be discerned in every case, 
nor have dissenting elements condemned the entire program in every 
respect. The concept of foreign aid has contained so many inter- 
relating factors that precise division has proved practically impossible. 

The economic approach has revealed proposals which most 
Americans would like to see in operation. The political approach 
contained factors which have related to the international situation as 
it has usually existed. The humanitarian approach contained a basis 
for an operation as it probably ought to be, and in the negative approach 

James V.. V iggins and Helmut Schoeck, (eds. ), Foreign id 
Reexamined (Washington: Public Affairs Iress, 1958), p. 1, wherein 
it was stated that "The foreign aid programs >f the United States owe 
their existence to humanitarian, economic, and political motives. " 
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could be f und objections bascc • ny number of conditions. It 
should be remembered that humanitarian principles, while providing 
funds, have not always coincided with political objectives; and that 
national security gains have been more illustrative in military 
alliance terms than in long-range, little evidenced economic develop- 
ment conditions, ''• hat has been most often encountered in the field 
of foreign aid has b*en an economist in a political post, defending the 
foreign aid progre >1 on essentially humanitarian principles. 

In order to provide a basis for further analysis, a summary 
view of r • pr« s-ntative proponents in each of the above classifications 
has been considered appropriate. 



The Economic /pproach 

Max F. Millikan and . \ . .Rostov/, in their book, A Proposal : 

2 

Key to an . ffective Foreign Policy, have incorporated a majority of 
the proposals which have been considered representative of the 
economic approach. ^ The authors asked several basic questions con- 
cerning .American foreign aid policy, and attempted to analyse them 



kiax I. Millikan and V . ' Rostov/, A Proposal; Key to an 
Iffoctive Por. b;n Policy (New York: Harper & Bros., 1957), 

3 

See also, U. 5. Congress, Senate, The Special Committee to 
Study the T "oreign id Program, Foreign 'id urogram, Compilation 
of Studic* «ni Surveys, Document No. 52, 35th Cong. , 1st Sess. , July, 
1957, Study No. 3, "The Role of oreign /id in the Development of 
Other Countries , " March, 1957, pp. 149-246. 
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with respect to what had been done tn the past and what the policy 
should be. id could, they contended, provide an effective instru- 
ment for pr ducin; p litical, social, • nd psychological result: which 
woul 1 be in the national interest of the United states. This reas n- 
ing vvas that the merican goals of survival and 1 -ng life would 
nuture such conditions that would permit this to happen. They saw 
th> need for a p -licy change from one of a negative to a positive 
nature, b'c^us t '< against something--c mmunism- -did n t always 
meet with understanding among the underdeveloped countries. The 
errors of expecting ratitude and insiktina on stereotypes were -iso 
pointed out. It was recommended that the United states approach the 
foreign aid program in a cold, busin® ss -lik* manner, giving it th* 
profit and lots t*>st--notin terms of .. ney spent, friends won or lott, 
or United ^tat- s versus communist wins or 1 >sses, but in terms f 
viable, stable »ocietits capable of «-ff cting change in a peaceful way. 
The sole obligation -£ the United States, acc rding to illikan and 
Rostow, would b» to provide these nati ni« with a choice, . nd that 
the choice in the nd was theirs to make. 

To offset tlv- 'fair share" appro-ch which the authors felt 
was being used by th« United tates, they recommended a "staging" 
concept which was d signed to establish measurable criteria f r re- 
ceiving econ»mic assistance. Th- thr re ^--preconditioning, 
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take-off, an>. -• elf- sustaining- -would eliminat th. allocati- n ■.£ funds 

4 

on equity or political grounds. 

It wa' recommended that the United w t4tee embark upon a Pag*. 

term aid effort as s >on as possible, with further assuranc* th^t there 

would be. sufficient capital to meet th need* of the pr gram. n 

effort should als be made to enlist the help of the other d..vtl ped 

countries in this uiv ! ' rtaking. Ther- should be no military or p liti- 

cal strings attached to the acceptance of aiJ, but simply a strict 

5 

business-type atmosphere. 

A new co-ordinating body should be • stablished, the”- felt., which 
could be used f or setting up the gr ana rules - id securing acceptance 
of the crit. ria for ‘ssistance. This body thould be an international 
one if it could be established without • .tracting from th -v<.mll con- 
tinuity of the program. 



4 

For a detailed descriptive treatment of the economic transitions 
air- obstacles which often create t nsions jtj lead to political in- 
stability, se: . . Rostow, The c tages of conomic Growth: * :• n - 

Communist nifeato (Cambridge: Cambridge University Ires-, I960). 

^ alt r T. I-ahn and John C. Neff ( . ), American . trategy 

for the Nuclear ge (New York: Doubleday k Co. , I960), pp. 375-3S7. 
Dr. Arnold olf r*, in his article, " ilitary or Fconomic ssist;>nce: 
uestions of Priority, " has presented an interesting query concerning 
the interim period. fe stated that Vict'ry in this comp*titi«n ...ay 
come long b*-f . re th long-run prej- cts ire completed, and in fact in- 
dependently *f uh«ther they ever are completed r >r ever prov- econ- 
omically s uind. 1 
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The ’illikan- ostow plan, generally representative of the 

6 

ec nomie a. -preach to foreign aid, was not, according to the auth rs, 
a matter of sacrifice strain economically, but a matter f will. 
Regarding this aspect, President Fennedy, in his message to Congress 
on .April 2, 1963, concerning foreign aid, said: 

Th United ftates today is spending over 10 per cent 
of its Cross iational Product on programs primarily aimed 
at improving our national security. Somewhat less than 
l/20th of this amount, and less than 0.7 per cent of our GN. , 
goes into th* mutual assistance program: roughly half for 
economic d*vei pment, and half for military and other i»h -rt- 
term a-sistanc . The richest nation in the world would surely 
be justifi. in rp nding less than 1 per c<*nt of its national in- 
come on i si»tanc to its loss fortunate sister nations soi**ly 
as a matt - r of int> rnational responsibility. ... 



The Political Vppro»ch 

Repr' s mtativi proponents of th- political approach, or cone- pt, 
of foreign aid hav b*en essrs. orgenthau and Liska. 



Iviax . A illikan, "New and Id Criteria for Foreign id, " in 
Thomas P. Pear don {ed. ), The New Look in oreign 'id (Np-' York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1962), pp. 28-49. .r. • illikan* c article h»s 

presented an updated version of his pr posals, and has givrn c rid r- 
ation for political realities concerning forei, n aid. he mau su«-h 
statements a- . . of course, the application of the test must include 
an evaluati'n f intangible factors. For example, conspicuous pr \ c 
can strengthen n»tional pride and unity anc 1 thereby increase th 
willingness »f the p*? -pie to make sacrifices that are necessary for 
rapid growth. . . . ' And . . /pain, th- re is considerable agree- 
ment among exports on the nature of the devices required, although a 
judgement as to wh ther the effort is adequate must always, in th 
last analysis, involve a political estimate. " 

*7 

Text £ th« resident's ear*,*, t Congress on F reign Aid, 
The shingt r --n o:.t, April 3, 1963. 
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Han orgenthnu, in an article in The American x-olitical 

8 

fcience Review in June, 19&2, outlined a realistic, political approach 

to the problems of foreign aid. His argument was not concerned with 

foreign aid as a p licy tool. That was accepted as a matter of fact. 

He considered foreign aid to be an indispensible means of gottin; 

things done in instances where others-~diplomacy, for example, in 

and of itself--could net, r where extrem-- methods such as arm-*d 

force could n tb« justified. The major concern has been with the 

amount of m~ney sp nt, and not the substance of the purpose -f aid, 

and how it be3t s rv s merican interest . The purpose, s 'ug^-ted 

by N r. Korjenthau, should be to ensure survival and promote poace- 
9 

ful progress. The United States policy has been "weak, " and hat 
only accidentally b:>.*n related to the political purposes of American 
foreign policy, he * verted. 

He clt sr ified foreign aid in six basic categories, as (1) 
humanitarian, (2) subsistence, (3) military, (4) bribery, (5) prestige, 
and (6) econ mic development assistance. Chly humanitarian 
assistance c uld be legitimately considered non-political aid, and 
then it would depond • n the circumstances under which it vas proffered. 

O 

Hans J. orgenthau, "A Political Theory of Foreign /id, " 

The American i oiitical Science .Review, LVI, (June, 1962), p. 3C1- 
310. 

o 

The identity of purpose in aid policy can be noted b*tv cen the 
political and econ mic the< rists in th* ir otherwise different approaches 
to foreign sid. . er p. 13, ab^ve. 
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n inb resting phenomenon was developed regarding past 
practices .-£ md> rin* aid to a country for a purpose other than as 
openly agreed. -*• bribe, for example, might be given to a country 
in the gui«' f ec nomic development assistance, or jet plants given 
undor the pretext of military assistance v.hen they are nothing mor« 
than prestig.- items, and of questionable utility to the recipient. 

Such activities have been referred to as "cross-purposing ' foreign 
aid. This tend- ncy has led to considerable -mbiguity, loss of 
effectiveness of foreign aid, and widespread criticism of th- pro- 
gram by th» Congress and the American pe ple. 

K-r. '.orgenthau expressed a concern for the developing 
climate of opinion in the country which has embraced the notion that 
economic development can be pr motvd simply by the transfer of 
goods and services alone. He referred to this misconception as 
"playacting" which could only lead to ultimate disenchantment by all 
involved, ‘dvantages have been lost by the donor, and a clear dis- 
tinction f purpose has not been possible. The United Stat#s as 
donor nation Ws not always been able to justify aid in such cases, 
and when that has occurred, often times political advantages have 
been forfeited. 

He prop c d that the economists hav- been working und- r a 
basically wrong assumption about f r**i'.'n aid in that they hav- ignored 
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the fact that all the aid in the world could not transform some 
societies suffering from natural and social deficiencies. He drew an 
analogy between bums arid beggars within a national society and bum 
and beggar nations within the international community. Aid itself 
would not chan,./ cultural beliefs, or cause land reform, r provide 
sufficient reii-f vhere the fca6ic rudiments of savings for capital 
formation were not in evidence. Success would rely not on vcon~mic 
theories alone, but on political, m-ral, and social preconditions 
which, if non-existent, could not be readily inculcated in societies 
from external sources. 

The ;• ^orgenthau plea called for a country by country program 
guided principally by the careful selection of country expert' . He 
believed th' conomist, like the general, has a place in th* verali 
aid effort, but he should not be relied upon to devise policy. 

The Liska approach, while similar in the political vein, con- 
tained a marked difference in the manner of aid classification. In 

10 

his book, New ftatecraft, Vr. Liska placed foreign aid tin ier 
two general headings. These were simply acquisitive and creative 
aid. Briefly stated, acquisitive id would be that proffered for 

*®Gcorge . l.iska, A New statecraft: Foreign /id in 
/'merican Foreign Policy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1960 ). 
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political purp se: pccifically, nd creativ aid would hav< - s it* 

primary objective the assistance of states in their eff rts t war 1 
ec momic drvcl sp lent. This latter form of aid would probably un- 
avoidably carry secondarily political implications. 

11 

.o sur, «i» d that if power is th-j cor f politics, th n 
control is th-. .-o.nif* station f both power and politics. In order 
to achieve g'nuin- c -op- ration in the fieb f f rei?n aid, th-re 
must be a balance -f reciprocal c ntr -1 established betwe- n the 
donor and the recipient. The aspects -f control should be n' £ 
cptimacy, *nd not maximum control by either party. To strive f r 
a position cf xna - imum control would b unrealistic, except in in- 
stances wher» th- r* cipient had no alternatives whatever, -r wher*- 
it happen'd t b** immune to negative <ti>. : . fituati-ns very, and 
each would h <ve to bi examined in terms of serving the ultimate 
objective of merican and free world security. 

r. Liska’s c ntral plea was for the achievement of a sene'? 
of long-run consistency, and short-run flexibility in United states 
foreign aid p licy. To do this, he s»w the n ed for a mor highly 
sophisticated de.;r« of statecraft on the part of tlwse in th areas 

^B»rtrand Rut-ell, Tower {N>\v York: Parnes & Nobl. , 1962), 
p. 9. ,! Pow<r . . , " said Lord lu« s< 11, * is the fundamental cone' pt 
in social *ci nef . " lie sees power in many forms, such a-. c alih, 
armaments, civil authority, influence n cpini n. 
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of resp -nsibiliiy. ' rom a non-c r «m?zattt.d n- tion, he felt th: United 
State* should do nund a similar decree *n n n-commitment. (In !L* 
and Pakistan hav~ served as good -xamples >f "prrdicament pro- 
ducers " in thi? regard. ) There should be 1 continuous eff art mt--' 
to remain n-.n-inv<- lved and non-identified with tho*e government* 
which have n -t ' « n in consonanc. with tr. rican objectiv*' s and 
ideals, but •rh' ;nay cualify for political assistance f ? strategic 
reasons. ‘ion- involvement and non-identification should not be con- 
strued to mean the complete surr ndering f control over eid, or the 
termination of aid in ■ very case wh re the r-cipients are not p litical 
and/or nilit<ry Ui*»s. uitc the contrary, according to r. jska. 
''id in a sense should function in a manner not unlike diplomatic 
recognition. It rh' uld not, by the mere fact that it has been jiven, 
connote moral appr val of the recipient g vernment involv 

Foreign aid, as conceived by the political proponents, f vie- need 
in the abov. cxa. ipl* s, has been viewed as a useful t ol in th« con- 
duct of United tat* s foreign policy. Economic develop me* as an 
end in itself, has not been the main concern of this school if thought. 
They have sh >v/n p-rticular concern for the way in v/hich the Unit' 
States has b-. com* - involved in an indiscriminate doling out ■£ fun-.s 
with no app’ r- nt pattern uf consist. ncy r . • nae of direction, th-r-. - 
by defeating th* purpose for which aid c*uld s*rve. 
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The Humanitarian pproach 

Universal humanitarian valu* s- -freed i.. from hunger, sick- 
ness, and pov rty--has pervaded United t - s foreign aid policy 
thinking at virtually every level, 'm rican- - hav generally shown 

a feeling of m -ral bligation to the less f<. rtunate ; eoples of the 
12 

world. This approach has been adequately expressed thr* ujh st'.t - 
ments by .resident 1 nnnedy and secretary Ttate Rusk. The 
Jresident, in his Inaugural Address in Janu. ry, 1961, said: 

To those p4vple in the huts and villages of half the 
gl -.be struggling to break the b nds of mass misery, w 
pledge our b?at eff rts to help th*»m help themselves, f t 
whatever period is required--not becaus the Comrnuniat. 
are doing it, n t b* cause we seek their v* tes, but because 
it is right, if a fr -e society cannot h ip the many who are 
poor, it cann-t . ave the fjw who are rich, ^ 

Secretary Rusk, in a statement t , rfore the Senate ’oreun 
Relations Committees during the hearings on the proposed new for- 
eign aid le ;i. lation in 1961, stated the matter cuitc eloquently: 



In ig, ins and Schoeck (eds. ), op . cit. , pp. 2-3, 

Trofessor Rippy ri corded some caustic bservations in his con- 
tribution on "Compulsory Benevolence. " He observed that ". . . 
clergymen h*ve . upported those program 1 1 ith a • eal so c^ n«tant 
that one won> T rs whether church lead-rs ever advocat'd separation 
of church *nd state with any other m tiv than that of religious 
toleration and whether their vigorous support of these pr .grams v ill 
compel citiatnft to contribute to global charity fromnowuntil judge- 
ment day. . . . *oreover, the public -fficials .■£ th United . tates 
have adopt-d ;h-' v* s of the religi us an. humanitarian gr ups. ' 

13 

J^hn . Kennedy, Inaugural .ddr ' ■ ■> , January 20, 1961, 
excerpt cit* din United £ ’tates Government, Apartment f £iate. 

The 'tory f . L . . (Washington: I ', i961). 



i this c ..petition or nati nni s if-interest is n-t 
the ese-. nc of th*. program we are discussing. \ e n ed no 
ther n as -n t support these measur*. • than th profound 
and overridm ; fact that they art right. 

it is ri;ht t do these thin s b«c*u« peoples -re in 
need of help n . . re able to help thi i • t • help them- 

selves; brciUa • their children sicken and die whil • wc hav; 
the ecicncv t<i s». ve them; because they are illiterate whiU 
vve have th- means of education and knowledge; because their 
agricultural m» thods and tools win them an annual income of 
$50 from the soil while we hav- th' capital and technical 
skill to hv.lp th-m live like human b«ings. 

P r is th- r assurance that this aid will save the undsr- 
developcd w rid. But those who oppi'ed foreign aid must 
accept th e ns ' ences of their ••position. ITiey must 
understand that, if they succeed, they deny th* people in the 
emerg' n* roci-ti’s their last great hope f r r in.A ; u * nt 
develop »* nt and therefore conde nn tlvm to i' hi|h pr - 
bability e<‘ o.mnunist servitude --and us to Con . uniat 
worl'.l encirclement. 

Th--se programs of ud in t*» past 15 years, economic 
and milil-ry, hav cost a great 'I •£ m'ney and d-serv« 
our thoughtful - critical refl • t: n. The sums amount to 
apprcxi-iiat ly 1.5 per cent of our Gros* National Product 
during that peri -d. e can never kno* , fortunately, what 
our costs-- r ur fate- -might have been otherwise, for 
history does not r«veal its alternatives. If we have not 
accomplish 1 d all that w*e had hoped, perhaps our hopes were 
to' sanjuini , rur und? standing of this turbulent . poch t ->•-» 
limited. hat has been achieved is a great deal--an opp r- 
tunity for . fre - people, associated with friends and allies 
in all parts of t.h world, to continue the effort to build a 
decent w rid order. ^ 



^Unit;d t»tos Congress, .>nate, Committee on Forv ign 
Relations, Int rnati'nal Development and Security, hearings be- 
fore Comm 5 tte , 87th Cong., 1st eg;., n ". 1983, ay 31, 1961 
(' ashingt'-n: C , 1961), 2 Part , pf». 32-3. 
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Th-i. pprc< ch 

T • ? el-'mbl'* number of ; meric*ins the entire foreign aid ff rt 

has been lo- k-d up-n as nothin, more than % giant *’giv' away pr - 
15 

gram. " any *.>'ct to certain augment* of the foreign aid pr*> -a >■, 

reflecting ;cr. . r* lly specific spheres of disc ntent. Howeve r, there 

has been considerably strong opposition developing since 1960, and 

earlier, wh.-« cone rn has been for the genvral health of th-* nation, 

or from a deep c nvicti n that foreign aid, in certain instances, has 

worked contrary to the national interests of the nation. 

Congressman Otto F. Faesman (D-La), Chairman of th House 

Subcommit'' >e n Foreign Operations /ppropriations, has b« • n 

characters* ~d by ebs-rvers of the Congres* i* nal process as ". . . the 

most powerful Congressional ant a onist f Foreign id. r. 

Passman, in a r<ct nt interview with reporters fr >m The New Y rk 

Times , said ". . . it has been, in my opini n, ne of the greatest 

17 

foreign policy failures hi history. . . . M I e gave four basic reason# 
why he felt the foreign aid program of the United States was wrong. 



1 5 

U. L . Congress, House, Committee on Foreign /'ffairs. 

Foreign "ssistance ct of 1963, Hearings before Committee, 88th Cong. , 
1st Sess. , on H. R. 5490, pril 23-25, and 29, 1963, Part IL 
representative stat rnent, not unlike many others made throughout the 
hearings was uttered by Congressman H. 3. Gross (R-Iowa), to General 
Clay who was appearing before the ommitte*- : " e have about reached 
the end of th' string as far as policing and wst-nursing the rest of the 
world i« CQ-.C‘-rned. " Part II, pp. 302-303. 

^ Th». *ew York Times agaain»> , July 7, 1963, pp. 16-17. 

17 Ibid. 
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x. " r ign'ii has undermined the dollar, 
pointed to th< fact th*t the United State, has 'iven aid to approxi- 
mately 104 chantries, at the c st of $120 billion, interest included. 

Ke insisted that f reign aid spending has been at the root of thv. 
American br 1-nct- -f payments problem, and that it has placed th 
country in a financially unhealthy position. 

2. foreign aid has made the dollnr . symbol of international 
charity. The C -ngressman criticH«>d the 'Tact" that a belief of moral 
responsibility has been inculcated in the 1- 38-favcred nations. The 
majority of the recipients have also carried less of a tax burden 
than the U. f. taxpayer, he asserted. 

3. The aid pr -gram has not only become an added tax wn Unite, d 
States produc- rs, ut also a subsidy to f " r*ign competitors. This has 
come about a« ? r-»ult of higher prices for A merican goods on the 
world market, caused largely by the nation’s wasteful givin , which 
has rapidly depleted its wealth and resources. 

4. Despite th«. tremendous aid expenditures and commitm:nts, 
the United Ftates position in the world has r mained a precarious ori . 
This nation bream- great because it had a fair foreign policy based 
substantially on trade. Today, through foreign aid, the United States 
has substituted a policy of "dollar diplomacy ’--bordering n 



appeaseraen*. 
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Th: C ingress. nan acknowledged the fact that the program could 

not be realistically terminated abruptly in light of current international 

conditions; but he felt it his duty to minimize and curtail as much of 

the w aste and it* is management as would be possible under the circum- 
18 

stances. 

ther arguments, of varying degree and kind, fell somewhere 
within the abov categories, and further elaboration would be 
repetitious. 



Summary-- Realistic Foreign id Policy 

The following summary has been set forth for two r-asons 
primarily. 

1. *n attempt has been made to present United States foreign 
aid policy as it ha. developed, exists today, and as it is likely to 
function in th for -a«eable future. 

2. By relating the writer‘s interpretation of 1. , above, a 
foundation for the establishment of a Civic .-ction concept has hope- 
fully been developed. Such a foundation was thought necessary so 



18 

Ibid. Th'-- r asoning behind i r. Jassman’s objection V th- 
foreign aid pr gram were spelled out ucplicitly, and has not been the 
result cf th .'riter 1 interpretati n of the article. 

19 

Fe als James ■ . ig:i n» and Helmut Fchoeck (eds. ), loc . 
cit, ; v illiam J. Led-rer and lugen L. urdick. The Ugly American 
(New York: . . Norton &. Company, 1958); and L'ugenc . Castle, 

Pillions, riund rs, and Baloney ( w Y r-: Devin Adair Co., 1955). 



th t pr ctical ground rules could be delimited f~r testing the 
applicability of the Civic cticn c ncept with regard to functional 
effectiveness.. 

uch confusion and lustration concerning United States f reign 

aid policy h*s resulted fr<-m an attempt t operot^ th :• program in 

20 

contradiction t p st experience and the less- ns c£ history. The 
pri nary purpose of the program has been to arres. the acv. >ic • f 
communism, and to preserve the international peace. The Unit 
states approach to the problem of spreading communis h*. be« n to 
bolster governments and regimes of an anti-communist natur- in 
those rreas where the threat has emerged, * nd not without go d 
reason. It would be of negative value in t.»r s of meric n n- tional 
interests to permit a nation threatened with communist tak?-ov- r tv 
succumb a* . result of its inability to resist. That such a nation's 
methods of government have been f a u« stionable nature when 
compared to democratic principles, mist b> relegated to a position 
secondary to its national survival. In the long run, jther methods 
may be brought to bear on the situation in an effort to engender the 
adoption f democratic principles in g overnment. 

This n*tion has also operated (generally) under the principle 

^ lgin ""ros- close, "Piplomacy of Ttruism, ! in iggins and 
v'choeck (eds. ), op. cit. , p. 34. 
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of national sov' reignty and non-int j rve*ntion in the internal affairs 
of others. Th*. combination of the. > factor z. has placed the Lniteo 
States in the dubiou* position, in many are* , of appearing to support 
the "status e,uo. ” It has been most notable in those c untn.s whu r*» 
the regime r r -vernment in power has -posed change, and has be- 
come immun- to pressure (if not immune, <-t least physically capable 
of resisting internal demands for change). This condition has existed 
and should be acknowledged, not solely in a way of criticism, but 
more so in the light ef political realities a6 they prevail in c- n- 
temporary international relations. These situations must also b> 
considered in the proper perspective with regard to feasible alter- 
natives, realizing that the United ‘"tate.s . vernment, by itr very pre- 
sence or absence, may incite internal rev It in a trouble i n.vti.n but 
cannot contr* 1 such upheavals from an external position. 

The relations between the United Ftates and other nations ha-" 

been, and will likely continue to be, on a g' vernment-to-g v rmnvnl 

basis. By that is meant that the United States has not adopted th 

practice, common among the communist countries, of working t 

' 21 

achieve political objectives through selected indigenous groups. 

? i 

Th o ; as Loeber, oreign Ud: vr Iragic Experiment ( ev. 
York: . . •* rton & Company, 19 1), pp. 8-.ff. ... r. Lo - b«r, a 

former fiel worker under the old IC • organization, has delivered a 
scathing attack m Unite. 1 tates f >r**ifn '.id p dicy and program 
implementation. ie ''as especially critical S United c tates g vernment - 
to- government p rations. 
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Some disadvantages inherent in this legalistic approach have become 
obvious, especially in those states where the need for change has 
existed, but the government has been successful in resisting it. 

Altruism has long been a factor in United States foreign aid pol- 
icy. Vhile it ha* not been a primary one in the final analysis of the 
various programs, it has proved to be too significant a factor to be 
completely rej'.cted in the designs of a realistic approach. It has pro- 
duced a measure of the dichotomy in American policy, in that the policy- 
makers have relied heavily on the attractiveness of humanitarian 
principles in their efforts to enlist the greatest amount of support 
possible for foreign aid programs. The proponents of foreign aid have 
found that humanitarian interests, the national conscience, has probably 
resulted in the most effective natural foreign aid lobby ever to have 
functioned in the government. This influence will undoubtedly be felt 
so long as a foreign aid program is kept in existence. mly consider- 
ations of the direct national interest have prevailed over this factor; 
and the two have now become so enmeshed that their separation would 
seem unlikely. 

A sizable portion of the United States foreign aid to the untie rdel- 

2 

oped nations in recent years hae been in the form of military assistance. 

22 

U. w. Congr«s* , house, Cox on "creign Affairs, Staff 

Memorandum, Foreign Assistance Authorizations and Appr opr iation s 
for Fiscal Year.' 1962 and 1963 , 87tl> Cone., 2d Sess., 26 October, 1962 
(V ashingten: Government Printing Office, 1962), p. 2. In 1962, 1-6 of 
3.92 billion • as f r military assistance; an * in 1963 1 . 33 of 1. 93 billion. 
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Th amount -f military assistance c-ivon to th .» »* countries has >e-n 

deti rmined through an intricate proc»s; -i lore* level and d f«n-- 

anaiysis, and in •• number of instanc *. , repr< sente the lar rstt ie^- 

ment of forei|n r s« Ut’mce from the United l tat* s to these coun-ries. 

The military significance of aid giv- n in the past was felt to be of 

such importance that it has been suggest'd that the k utual Security 

Program pri-r to 196 i was purposely designed and presented in its 

selected format in rd r to maximize the amounts approprint d by 
23 

Congress. i/rior to the installation of the present administration in 

office, the shift to «conomic assistance programs could be discerned, 

and a persistent, ’vcr-increasing pressure in this dir.ction has b-en 
24 

in evidence. 



23 

A letter to the President from, •eight members of th > S*-nat- 
Foreign Relation* Committee, . ugust 25, 1958, as cited in The 
President's ommitte to Study the United states Iv-ilitary /ssistanc 
Program, Composite R-port, {Reference ‘ttachment), p. . 185-86. 
The letter from th.*. Senators stated that hile we knov you hav* had 
considerations of this kind in mind in preparin g annual presentati ns 
of the h.utual ecurity Program, we b-licv» that ther- may hav- n 
a tendency to be lie v* that Congress blindly supports military assist- 
ance but looks with disfavor on economic assistance. p. 18 . 

24 

U. 5. Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign delations. 

The M utual Security ct of I960 , R* port of Committee on S. *058 
86th Cong., Hn Sett*,, Report No. 1286, April 22, 1960 ( ashing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, I960), pp. 4-5. A ceiling on 
military assistance t<- Latin America was imposed for the first tima 
by the Congr u, Initially, it was :t at --5 million, and as report : ' 
by the Comn-.tt- , it ", . . would have be-m disposed to make an 
even larger r -ction xcept for th* fact . . . '_of~| prior commit- 
ments. ", p. 
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As th- .. jj.ioility of a scri*.u- r^t > :t-» e n tho two leading 

communist powers ha? increased, and th chance for some form of 

agreement a tween Russia and the est ha become less remote, 

the tendency u 1 •• rcise even great-.r scrcttuy over military : s*lct- 

ance will h«. v* ain»d considerable sup:- rt in the Unit d c tat-t. I :••• 

dissatisfaction amon.~ many mbtr: of the government, particularly 

the Congre j , ovei the apparent refusal of the NATO countri< s to 

increase their defence expenditures to what the United tate» ha* 

considered minimal, cannot but add to the determination t - decrease 

25 

American drfnse -SJistance. 

The ■ f »ct >f military assistance in many areas has b*en as 
much a psych -logical factor as it h s physically defensive. ny 
serious 'rvappnis Is of future progra is, if they are to assist in 
the achiev m*nt of foreign policy bj*ctives rather than create new 
problems, ann»t ignore this heavy psych 1 gicai element. It mast 
be given sufficient weight in the final analy is r- gardin. drastic 



25 

U. . Congress, House of Representatives, Foreign “ssist- 
ance Act of 1962, Conference Report, No. 2008, 87th Con*., 2nd 
Sess., July 20, 1982 ( ' ashington: Government irrinting •'office, 1962), 
pp. 17-18. "The managers on th« part -f th H use concurr»'i in th* 
position talc \ . . . that a more vigorous effort should be mads, to 
encourag* th • for ; ~n governments which have attained * hijh level 
of prosperity to assume larger responsibility for the maintenanc ond 
ecuipment th ir to military fore - l . Hi. y do not consider the 
provision to . ii consistent with tho statement of policy . . . vhich 
urges the x: :ion *f multilat ral program > . . . particularly to 

further th* >{■ nae of the North Atlantic area. ", p. 17. 
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policy chan * , dncc failure to do so wouLj result in an ev n jrester 
degr e of int rnational instability. Confi l^nt that Buch a factor has 
been fully con»ider<td in the past, his writer has referred to it in 
•rder to further subttantiate his t • umptb n that military assistance 
programs, white shifting in emphasis, hav- not be-n singled • ut 
for any drastic curtailment of such a nature that would invaiidat.- th^s 
thesis. 

"The problem here is not whether the development of demo- 
cracy in othvr countries is desirable when th<- necessary preconditions 
exist, " said r . .mold Y olfers, ". , . but whether in th* face -f 
the f ino-Sovv:t thr -at the U. c . c «n afford to combat ‘non-c- •mmuniet 1 
(^italics min- | autocratic governmi nte in situations where th« 

short-run reoulti w^uid be to weaken the military defens: * against 

26 

the Sino-Sovi«t threat. " Dr. olfers has stated that the name 
given to aid is not so important, but the use that it is put to that 
should govern Unit d States actions. 

in all the volumes of debate on the matter of foreign aid, two 
sets of relationships have led to all sort* j£ conclusions. The first 
is the economic /military aid factor, which has resulted in a com- 
petition betw-en the two. The other is short-term /iong-t^rm objec- 
tives. From thee*, and the competitive Tpproach which has d«-v».loped 



26 



. ic« r . «hn and John C. NE-ff (• *ls. ), loc. cit. 



when considcrin. them, ^r. lifers h • raised two different 
cuestions : 

1. Fas the present struggle between the least and V est 
changed in such a way that the short-run task of defense of 
the \ e-t hai come to require more emphasis on economic 
and less, th. rtfore, on military aid ' 

2. lias th present danger of the last- Vest struggle 
reced- d to u point where short-run defense efforts, whether 
military or economic, should give way to long-run efforts 
of ec n mic development 7^7 

This writer has answered both cucries in the neg tivc. ' ra n 
an elaboration on the reasons for the negative reply has evolvr d the 
the foreign aid policy upon which the subsequent Civic ction concept 
has been built. 

The natur- of the struggle between the ast and > e»t has changed, 

due prim«rily t 1 the onset of the nuclear stalemate. Th» nature of the 

change, however, has not been such that it coaid have permitted the 

United £t>tes, in its ov/n national interest, to lessen its emphaeis on 

28 

defense assistance, military or stability. The expansioni*'t ten- 
dency of the t oviet Union must be considered to be the determining 
factor in any evaluation of a foreign aid policy shift, sine- it has 



27 roi-i. , p. 378. 

28 

u os . Jordan, Jr. , orcign /id and the Defense of South- 
east si.- (Iv w York: F. *. Praeger, 1962), pp. 7 ff. The <• uthor 
has presented a comprehensive examination of the aspect of stability 
assistance, its various names and categories, and more specifically, 
its relationship to military assistance in the restricted sense. 
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been the basis Cor a major porticn of thu* :-J program from the be- 
ginning of the ?. arshall Plan to th» prec nt. The extension of Soviet 
control into th-. vuln rablo southern p rhion of the . estern hemis- 
phere, and th> increased intensity of • UruptLve *etivities in South- 
east Asia (with indications that communist China, and not Sovi> t 
Russia, has gained the upper hand in guiding the direction of thes'- 
movemmts) have added to the realization that economic development 
assistance alone could not stem the tide of internal revolution and 
chaos in these areas. 

United ^lates foreign aid hac served politically useful purposes 
in the past, and there has been no reason to suspect that it could not 
be put to similar use in the futur* . Fven the foreign aid antagonists, 
and the economic determinists hav: acknowledged the fact that th' re 
are political ’’-facts of life” to be considered in the administration of 
such a program. 

By resorting to the practice of cross-purposing aid, especially 

in the area of economic development assistance, ther ha* developed 

the tend ncy on the part of the United States to "overshoot” or get 

ahead of th® actual potential available in many of the underdeveloped 

countric The absorptive capacity f s me countries ha<- be- n below 

29 

the supply of capital available for long-term development pr ojects. 

29 

-■jrbori \ ard Jackson, "Foreign Pid: Strategy or ‘'top- 
gap?" or ign Affairs, 'Ll, Nr.. 1 ( October, 1962), p. 94. 
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Ther ha.* bcm a .--neral neglect of other factors in the social nd 

cultural sph' r s vhich has proved to b- contributing causes to 

development disappointments, and have had the effect of adding to 

30 

the degree of net bility within a d- velopin- country. In aiming 

toward objectives which have been too advanced, or perhap: grandiose, 

the United States conomic aid effort may have been impacting above 

31 

the level n th sources of the problem. 

Itrofeseor L*ici«*n 1 rye h-s stated that: 

merican th'. .kio;f s <-ms to have a v ry pi mistic 
utlowk n the p'Misibilitiee f rapid and sig-.dfio »nt change 
in the new coun ri-'e>. ... At the deep-sr Icvil merican 
doctrine on for 'i?.i aid r’sts on an extremely s 'ph : sticattd 
and c mplex imag- of th-- nature f humtu »oci* ty. In a 
stnse we are Loci . d think » a - octet/ . b. '. .g anai^g- 
us to a c mple - ;iachi. : with intxrc mnec* ing parts so 



U. 5. Coni}r»-8, r«»n«t* , Committee -n T r«*i n delations, 

C- mpilati >.f Stuoiu at »n United tates Foreign vol cy, 8i th Cong. , 

Z.v css. , ludy cj. 12. by Cent r for International Itudies, hflT, 

II oonomic, C 'ccial, l» - F- litical Change m th Und- rdevel p- d 

C untries and its triplications for United ftates t oreign xkilicy, " 

II, pp. 1165-1268. Thi* *tv.dy emphasised th-. 'rap- rtance of balanced 
movement within .■> couotry, and the clanger inh. rent in drawing 
;e >-rali. ations ab-ut the levels of advancement m .'ifferent areas. 

III s gen rali- ati-ns hav* undoubtedly contributed to the pr blem 
" •♦/•rsho jt, " as th e writ' r has dubbed It. 

3 1 

John K. '-.Ibruith, " ' Positive Approach t r reign id, '• 

■r* ign ffairs, ..-v' l i, v. . 3 ( ' pril, 1961), pp. 444-57. hnbassad r 
Galbraith, m a pier din, article, •*xpress--d the v v that with'ut a 
chonie in th-. United H-tes concept cf assisting in the progress of the 
an- ■ rdevel c--an ri»e, nation's aid pr -prauri would continue 

t U dis-p^ . y c'ting case examples, he rgued f. r m t- 

c ,» rderat on in aid pi mi- t for th~>»c meters which make capital 
a* i » ■ ance ci'f ct: v* . Th. were (1) literacy, (2) e cial justice {.* ) 
r- 1 '*ble app.-ratu» - r rnmenl and public at’ .i >ti trati -n, ; nd (4) 
t cl '«r sense <f p.rp’, * - h.*t dev- I 'pmen* -n/ol/cs. 
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that any movement or development in one part will 
be readily transmitted into the movements cf the other 
parts . 

in comparing the conflicting moods in the merican approach 
to foreign aid, he stated that: 

.Americans have been the ones who talk the most 
about the revolution of rising expectations and the need 
to accomplish in one generation what the v. est took 
centuries to do. We are the ones who will not admit 
. . . that the great problem has been appalling apathy 
which often takes the form of undisciplined and blindly 
aggressive emotionalism. ^3 

It v'ould not appear presumptuous to assert that such moods 
found in the public mind in the United Ptat.es will have undergone 
appreciable revision within the next decade. 

American foreign aid policy has been set within a political 
framework, and there has been little indication that political consider- 
ations have lost their primacy when making judgments involving 
foreign aid. Increased opposition has placed restrictions on the out- 
lay of military assistance funds. This condition can be expected to 
prevail until such time that there appears to be a serious threat to 
the physical integrity of the underdeveloped nations now receiving 
United States assistance. Outright grants of military assistance 
hardware to these countries will meet with progressively stiffer 



Lucien . Pye, "The Political Impulses and Fantasies Be- 
hind Foreign Aid, " The Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, XXVII, No. 2 (January, 1962), pp. 20-21. 
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resistance, given the present nature of the power alinement in the 
East- 'west setting. 

Economic development assistance, while gaining in promi- 
nence as the preferred method of rendering aid to the underdeveloped 
nations, will be subjected to more severe restrictions in terms of 
"hard" and "soft" loans, and loans in general as opposed to grants. 
The conditions of eligibility, while not meeting the strict standards 

of the Millikan- Rostow approach, have become increasingly con- 

.. 35 

servative. 

Prestige aid will continue to be relied upon, and will un- 
doubtedly continue to serve a politically useful role. This factor, 
coupled with the elaborate and accelerated aims of the economic 
development programs will result in continued overshooting of the 
optimum impact area of aid in many of the least developed nations 
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U. S. Congress, House, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Background Material on Mutual Defense and .Assistance Programs , 
88th Cong. , 12th Secs. , April 26, 1963 (V.aahingtcn: Government 
Printing Office, 1963), pp. 12, 19. This booklet contains a com- 
pilation of tables, graphs, and charts, prepared by the Agency for 
International Development, with exceptions, for use by the Committee 
and The House during the FY 1964 aid deliberations. Appropriation 
trends are vividly apparent from the graphic presentations. 
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George Champion, "Foreign Aid: A New Approach, " Vital 
Speeches of the Fay , XXIX, No. 6 (January 1, 1963), pp. 177-180. 

Mr. Champion, an influential banker, has exemplified the kind of 
pressure that has been brought to bear on the foreign aid program, 
and its association with political considerations to the point where, 
he has felt, economic considerations are completely ignored in aid 
negotiations. 
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i s. , ?i*lca, -nd Latin /*rapr ca. 

The * Lliik«»n- f i J( *t w view, t hide n c. .os id ■T'u a -a^ ip <i 1c 

has left a political gap in the development process and has too lightly 

dismissed th short-run needs of p ace ano tntc rual stability. Th 

real dilemma has arisen in these area*- from t-v. fact that indigtnous 

governments, while they have provided stability (maintained usually 

through physical force), have usually been the ones showing the 

greatest resistance to social and political change which would enhance 

36 

economic development. Mr. Henry Kissinger has expresc .d the 
opinion that 



. . . there is no country in which democratic institutions 
developed ’after* industrialization and ’as a result of* I’conomic 
development. here the rudiments of democratic institutions 
did not exist at th beginning of the industrial revolution, they 
did not receive impetus from industrial growth. ... In ail 
traditional societies, the essentials of the governmental syste. . 
antedated the industrial revolution. ^7 

The cucStion has not been answered in this writing, but it has 
illustrated the complexity of the problem, especially when choices 
have had to be made regarding assistance and the type political 
system receiving it. In short, can the United States survive and 
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binuaiew Brzezinski, "The Politics of Underdevelopment, ” 

\ or Id Polities, I ', (October, 1956), pp. 55-75. Mr. Brae .inski 
has taken the position that economic development now' requires total- 
itarian control. 

37 

Henry . his.inger. The Necessity for Choice: f-rospects 
of /meric.n foreign Policy (New York: Doubleday & Company, 1962), 
p. 301. 
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prosper in a world where democratic sy- terns, of whatever variety 
or coloring, wwuld b« in a definite minority? Cr, put differently, 
is there any av nue of approach which has not been exploited which 
would increase the possibility of influencing the underdeveloped 
nations, with all their social, economic, political, and cultural 
problems in such a way that stable, peaceful, democratic societies 
might evolve from the present confusion ? 

vihile the polemics continue, and the various proponents in 
their respecliv fi Ids crusade for a specific approach to th 
problem, it has been assumed by this writer that the basic policy 
will not have changed to any significant degree. It will continue to 
be Influenced by those factors described above, and the Civic Action 
concept has been d«v« loped within that framework. 
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Ti Ui UHdl CTION i . v i^T 

The Ui c tate», in an effort to ~ ch eve .t- overall f 
policy objectives , ha. turned recently i ihe vie ction concept in. 
foreign aid vrhc rov< r p ssible. This 'new'* i^pr-ach wes n t usher ! 
in in a fit of nn: vatl ve genius, and its sppl'cab lity has bee. iven 
credence in th** pie £ the Unit- u tate.: military f -rce- ut li 

ti n in the 13th md i»rly 20th centuries. Its success in th t •. ua ry, 
however, has n t ju r t fied the universal -ippllcat'^n f Civic : ti on n 
each and every c.»s* .*i underdeveloped countries. c-a. ra c, s o 1, 
and most imp >rtantly p. liticti *nd cultural differences ev aenc^d Lr 
many of the underdeveloped states have demonstrated the ne-.d fn- 
extreme caut. n against the uncuaufied support f this c ic*p' L 
e. me instances. 

The tend* ncy n the United ftet«s toward completely •m >rae , n w 
an idea one it h--£ b-.en appraised as n effective ru.ans t • 1; rg< * 
end has giv n ,o#e th< added danger £ losing sight f the. d'tired 
end. Civic , ct. n, s interpr ted by this wr ter, must be v i\o*d n 
the proper p • active. Ih. t i», < ivic ct n, where applicable, 

* Fresh'.' o'* 1 mnittee to r tudy the United rtatec i .il't«.ry 

ssistance - fraro, qpplcrnen , - rme ■ jl>, pp. 75-105. 
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might usefully cerv- as the necees ry CvV^iv-. , unifying el .• i 1 . (u 

means of bri lying tl ^.ap) in many o i th ur rd*vcl prd c 'V w 

where its applicability has been and is b*i:ir ,>at to th* 1 . t -- 1. I 

programs of Civic ctiin for justifying larger indigenous military 

forces than ■ uld •th>rv/ise be consi- r - *-’ necessary would b* ‘-n in- 

2 

stance where th* purpose of this appr » ch would be ill-served. 

Equally damaging v/ould be the use of the c nc%pt to meet the pressures 
which have b-n m* unting within this country gainst further -11 - 
cations of military assistance in areas wher : "competitive rc lat< r- 
ship has been dev - 1 ped, ideally or realistically, between th J if? r -t 
kinds of foreign as<'ist*nce. For purposes *f clarity in the Unit-' 

States and for the edification ?f Congr -se, eparate programs .t y •*. 
desirous. However, in an underdevei • pod e nmtry there must r- ; 
consolidated approach to the problems f d-v^l^p a; nt and d -n; if 
optimum security and substantial pr. i;r«s* i« to be th rule, r=th r 
than the exception. 

It has been in the atmosphere >f h* developing nati n an-i -ti 
problems, within the overall fr mework f this writer’s conc.*; T t f 
prevailing Unit d c tate.- foreign ai-! p licy, that the concept-- Civic 
Action- -has b e,n c n3idered. 

2 

Kenneth . :nn<.dy, 'Civic ct: .» Col. ar iapon, 

(Unpublish' d ' tu^ nt 'basis, U. 4. r ’y ar Coilea*', Carlisls 

Barracks, ir.n ylv ma, arch, l 1 ); 2), p. »i. 
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Definition 

Section 501 of the Foreign Assistance ct of 1961 declared that 
. . this part n*t II_ maybe called th^ International i eac~ *nd 
Security A ct of 1961. ” United State* policy was promulgated, baaed 
on a recognition of the throat of communis r>. to world peace, and n 
the belief that U. c . security is strengthened by the recurity of ther 
free and independent countries, * ilitary as*. iutance was ”. . . to 
furnish such countries co-operative assistance of a kind and in an 
amount reasonrfbly signed to help them provide for their own s-cur- 




Further provisions for military ae«ist-mce were outlined in 
various other parts of the Act, one of which was Section 505. It stipu- 
lated that military assistance under the provisions of the Foreign 
/ssistance /ct should be used to "♦ . . encourage the participation 

by the military forces of the less develop d countries in pro, rams 

5 

designed to foster economic development. 1 ft was through these 



3 

U. S. Congress, Fenate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, Report •£ Committee on 5. 1983, 87th 
Cong., 1st Sess. , Report No. 612, July, 1961, p. 24. 

4 

Ibid. 

5 

ft should b* n tsd that this statement of policy guidance was 
not an innov'ti -n peculiar to the Fcr-ign ssistance ct of 1961. The 
Mutual Security /^ct of 1954 contained essentially the same statement 
in fection 1C? (b), (5), v'hich read . . administrators of military 
assistance pregrams shall encourage the use f foreign military forces 
in underdev l'O’d c untrios in the construction of public w -r'cs ani 
other activities h»lpfil to economic drvel pm»nt. ” 
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provisions of the various foreign aid bills -nactcd into law that pr - 
vidcd a legal basis up n which the admini .tritors of foreign ah. have 
further expanded the c ncept currently r- Vr: d t as ~ivic t n. 

Civic .Action hat been officially d''fin d as 

... an aspect of civil affairs . . . uiy function per- 
formed by military forces in co-operati n with civil 
authorities, ag*ncies, or groups, thr u;h the use of mili- 
tary manpov >r and material res >urc •' for the socio- 
economic well-being and improve m-nt :f the civil community 
with a goal ->f building or reinforcing mutui.1 respect and 
fellowship between the civil and military c immunities. ^ 

Civil -'ffairs, r<f erred to in the abovt definite n, has been us. 

to define the rel’ticv hip between th~ military com. -rider in; civil 

7 

authorities a specific area where military f rees are pre< -m. 

The latter may be c nsidered to be broa e-r in scope, and Civic ct’on 
as but one segment of that broad relationship. 

The Civic cticn concept has b-.-cn defined and redefined, and 

has been burdened m re recently with th-. additional descriptiv 

adjective-- "military"--in an effort to b-tt*-r clarify that particul-r 

8 

aspect of Unit d tates foreign aid policy. 



Department of the / rmy. Field aoual (F2. 41-10) Civil 
/ffairs Cparitiuns ( ashington: Headcuarters, U. /rmy, i ay, 
1962), p. 83. 

7 

Ibid. , p. 3. 

8 

Civil ''flairs fic , U AC, Vietnam, Fxtracts Fr m Civil 
/ffairs School; p:ciil Text 41-10-80, 10 A- comber, 1962, pp. 5- 
10 . 
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..ajor General 'illiam B. Rosson, U- /, author of several 
articles dealing with the subject of Civic ction, has expressed dis- 
may at the apparent general misunderstanding of this important 
aspect of for ign aid. His feelings have net been ill-founded, as was 
evidenced in hi statement that . . such ouestions kept popping up 
as to whose military v/as involved, what does the military actually 

do in the Civic Action function ? Cr, doesn’t /ID handle economic 

9 

development assistance ?" 

The General provided a working definition of Civic /ction for 

further clarifie tion, which stated that it 

. . . involves th» use of preponderantly ’indigenous' military 
forces on projects useful to the ’local* population at all levels 
in such fields zs education, training, public works, agriculture, 
transportation, communication- , public health, sanitati n, and 
others 'contributing* to economic and JOcial development, which 
would also s- rv' to ’improve’ the standing of the military fore 
with the population. {U. S. forces may at times advise or actually 
engage in Civic Action activitie* in overseas areas. ) l ® 

Part of the confusion has also been attributed to the fact that . 
while the activity ’per se* is as old as warfare, the specific de. igna- 
tion, ’Civic "dion, ’ is of relatively rec nt vintage and is a coin- : 

, „11 

term. " 



a 

7 \ illiam B. Rosson, ‘ Understanding Civic ction, ’* Army .HI, 
No. 12, July, 1963, pp. 46-48. 

i0 &id. , p. 47. 

^ v* illiam t. fwarm, Col., USA, "Civic Action, ” a .p ch " 
livered before the annual conference of the * ulitary Government 
Association, Hartford, Connecticut, Jun- 15, 1962. Reprinted in I he 
Congressional Record, Voi. 108, No. 140, 87th Cone., 2nd ess., 

A ugust TO , WE 2 , " p . 2. 
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The general tendency in the United Jtates has been to perc 'ive 
of Civic ction ae a. much larger program than strictly milit' ry 
Civic ‘ction. fuch interpretations hav* resulted in the acceptance 
of the notion that military Civic ’ction has been established merely 
as a segment of the overall development approach to a recipient 
country, which has been referred to simply as Civic ‘ction. As the 
concept has been defined, this could not be the case. Civic ction 
and military Civic ‘ction could bo used as interchangable terms wh n 
the reference has been correctly adduced. 

In responding to a request for assistance . . . The L. r . 
offers the country concerned a variety ■%{ plans designed to 
promote its national integrity. . . . Hne feature ef this co- 
ordinated planning is the rendering of assistance designed to 
enable certain native military forces to contribut: to social 
and economic advancement, particularly in the remote or in- 
surgency-ridden regions where th»-re nay be no civil agencies. 

V hether we call this activity 'Civic ction' or 'Military Civic 
.‘'ction' is unimp rtant. . . . Ihe Important thing to reali e is 
that military skillo offer an additional means by which local 
governments can win the hearts and minds of its ps pie by 
demon3tritin^j a concern for their welfare and an ability to 
improve it. ‘ 

The activities of other groups --the United Nations, the Agency 
for International Fev-lopment, and various private organiz>tions-- 
have included similar operations, and all have been aimed at the lmg- 
run objective of economic development and modernisation. The pi*o- 
grams of the*e latter organisations could not be considered as falling 



12 



iiliam ‘J. ‘loesen, op . cit. , p. 47. 
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within the concept of Civic Action, and if such classification w.re 
insinuated, it would surely meet with strenuous opposition and rc- i t- 
ance. The association of the prime factor cf Civic Action--the 
military- -with these other endeavors would have the effect v drtract- 
ing from what could be considered to be the prime salutary f ature f 
these types of assistance--lhe fact that they are divorced from 
military connotations. 

The concept of Civic Action has been mis-construed f- r many 
reasons, not the least of which has been the recent adoption of the 
term. Community development, a term used to describe a specific 
approach in the assistance of a nation, and one which has gained con- 
siderable recognition recently, has been the process with which Civic 
Action has become most commonly confused. This method of assist- 
ance has not been specifically concerned with military forces, ft has 
been defined by the United Nations 

... as the process by which the efforts of the people them- 
selves are united with the governmental authorities to improve 
economic, social, and cultural conditions of communities, to 
integrate these communities into the life of the nation, and to 
enable them to contribute fully to national progress. 1,5 

There has been no specific mention pf the military forces in the 
above definition f community development. The reason for the c n- 
fusion between the two has arisen from the otherwise similar nature 

13 

Unit d J*tions, Community Development and Economic 
Development (New Y rk: United Nations Publication'*, I960), p. i. 
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of the approach* « to development, Th* two defi *iti-*ns, • st«t:d, 
liave r-v aled similarities, but Civic ct'on has been i! mifiabl- by 
such charaeterl*tic<- as: 

1. Civic Action project* are perf rme-i by mill xy r •; . , 
wher ac comm 1 unity development is csrried out princiyaily b-y th»r 
government air^ncies. 

2. There has been a distinct rapport sought through joint civil- 
military co-op«*ration characteristic of the Civic cti-n approach 
which is n t peculiar to the community development idea. 

3. Civic Action was initiated t gain utilization if military man- 
power, ecuipment, facilities, organi-ation, and resources whirs other 

agencies (the United Nations, prlvat organizations ) would n t command 

14 

the use of these services. 

The central facet of Civic Action jnd its applic. ti *n in th- field 
of forei n aid has been the military establishment of th- underdeveloped 
nation. The adaption of the concept hf.s not been on* £ ''ntir'dy p sitive 
action, and the ability of these programs to meet the chungin* n-ture of 
the threat to the independence and internal security cf th underdeveloped 
world has revealed a reactionary characteristic of th: approach. The 
new twist of Civic Action in Unit*d rat's foreign aid policy has taken 
hold, how»v«r, and these activities hav* been extends l tw'enty-five 

14 

illi; . . warm, op. cit . , p, 3. 
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countri ■* in th- "ar Fast, Middle r - st, and L-tin i v-r ic . 

/1th *ugh Civic /ction ha** been fch* pr- ud h»nta« » f muny 
armies throughout the world, and most appropriately thr init*-d Ftatei 
/rmy, it* inh*r*nt potential h«* s inly recently b<-en fully rcalUed. 

The popularity and applicability of thii concept hav> increas d signi- 
ficantly since the commencement of the so-called Decide of Devel'p- 
ment an*' 8* bli.»hing »£ objectiv- s it contains. Part •' th«* niwly- 
found importable • of Civic Action couP - * k attributed t tbr ~h nying 
military strategy of the pr^ s r.t / dministration from ’nc ! ; ias«.ive 

retaliation an containment thr ugh alliances t what hi 1 b* »n r f«rrs . 

16 

to as th- strategy of ’flexible r ''pons-i. " This shifting str i r has 
been adopted i^r the purpose of me-tin- and countering in *re effect- 
ively the c .mmunist practice of lending maximum eupp rt t'- ’V/ars of 

17 

national liberation. " This shift still rrflects a p licy r*. rctiv* in 
nature sine the programs hav* not che *ged drastically, out have 
merely undergone a change in emphasis in this writer's oini >n. The 
United r t -tes has become awire of it* r**le in the undc*d*vei p< d 

15 

Robert flover, Col., U> , 'This is i ilit*ry Civic cti n, 
/rmy. III, No. 12, July 1963, p. 48. 

16 

U. 1 . C >u*.ress. House, Committee on /r.ieu ..^rvic^s, op . 
cit. , p. 288. 

iilsman, "Internal -r: The New Communist T< ctic, '* 

in T. N. Or. ;.oc, The Guerrilla- -an 1 How to Fight a . {New Y, rk: 

Fred ric . , riejer, 1962), pp. 22-36. 
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countries, and has acknowledg' d thu fact th«t th^se ar-” • hnve become 

exposed to political, socio-economic, and psychologic. 1 p;*. s*ur« s 

which in man/ instances have exc :ded th:. actual threat of ii'tary 
18 

aggres >ion. It has also become appar* nt that internal security and 
political stability within these countries have become rrore dependent 
upon efforts toward easing the principal sources of pressure, and less 
upon a guar^ntae of protection from the possibility of ext«. rnal 

19 

aggression. 

There have been several factors in United States relations with 
other 6tates which have gained a new significance since the inc ption 
of the concept of Civic *ction ii. American foreign aid policy. . uch 
things as the lack of political democracy in the recipient countries, 
supporting dictatorships with military assistance, and th~ resistance 
of the r cipient governments to agree to needed reform have proved 
to be moot perplexing. Civic /ction, by virtue of the fact that it has 
be designed to strengthen the position of the indigenous military forces, 
increase the social awareness of the masses, enhance the development 
of local government, and add to the general effectiveneS' of the 
pressure which might be applied at the national level, has only added 
to the pitf 11s -f this approach. The risk involved, h.>wr:ver, could 

18 

U. Congress, Senat.', Committee on Foreign Relations, The 
Foreign s istance Act of 1963, hearings before the Committe--, 88th 
Cong. , 1st Cession, on S. 1276, June 13 (’Washington: Government 
Printing Cffic , 1963), p. 175. 
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n t L iem u. _.r r ny th - n * -f -a - to ra t s an_ th? 

face ta.t chan,. i- i.u. DCcn iniix •• «n> a. .mot b f^aaibiy r . tar . e<u ha- 

eictai*** that 1 1 -'ait-u „iat.' a>port ou eh an Approach -- tho onj 
whica v oul- b *t Trve it. own national intcr«.*t a 

Th ivic -• etion concept aat b:en bao-u on th- .* -uuption that 
the inc-i. n-uc i»-iiu..ry £jrc«t of the lev -ucvel po .1 cuun.ri -j, in 
rio-t ui-tanc . pr viue » v Auibie fcoarci., of ti« n /oTv <t r , train- 
ing, an * v realisation for tn i n j! . >'ntu.£i .n of tn- de* ir-o i rj^r ; ^*a. 
ihcre ha boon **t t'lo . on- ti . . ,-r vvsnj roaii 'tun an n ex- 

pert- toot action ae- i ec. v ithin tns. -n-erdevoio^ #u area at tae 
"gra. - r -t ' ii-vta -£ the ->oci.ty. : U- -■ -oo f-r .ucn action wa* eca- 
sh ere*. Vita <. vi.\* t . ward acc >*o is. >< h » tvo -tap.' o»*Rcd eo&cntiaj. 
in thet»*. arwj if farther cUvei -• at v r- to proceec m the expected 
fa. lion, on tv-* We peacefully. 

Firet, th-re na- b .en - u r ov ing imbalance witain th- un- r- 
u»velop <*-4 c-untri betw en tn- rur-a, r coaimunity orient-- pro— 

^ r~-i^ anneabaurn, C <u leer tion* forth- 1 -ntzn r-mcrican 

x olicy, ' in J» <rt Roo. cveit ( 40 . ), a- iberal I apen (ITcv 1 jrc 
/achor . ublecay , Co.. 1 i- 2 ), t o. 278-81. 

2 * ivin . i uniin, " r V t . Requirom at* for CfWctivv 

Com.niajtj c/clopCin-nt. " (/’ Lx~.^> nine ..a,*er for th- Conf-r-nc- 
on Co a inanity vei. ■, i c nt, Princ * on 'Jnivor ity, r cee.ober 13-15, 

1957). ,.. 2.- . 
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grams, and those of an industrial, or urbanized nature. This disparity 
has led to conditions of unrest, especially where the rural populations 
have immigrated to the urban areas, only to find that the cities have been 
unable to absorb them and completely satisfy their aspirations. The 
Civic Action programs have been specifically aimed at those rural 
communities for the purpose of creating more stable conditions, and 
minimally satisfying the needs of the inhabitants of that level of the 
society. This has not been the sole appeal of the Civic Action concept, 
but the adaptability of this approach to that type problem has contributed 
to its growing acceptance, especially in the recent past when rural tran- 
quility has not been a characteristic of nations suffering from internal 
instability. " 

Secondly, there has always been the effort in foreign aid programs 
of a development assistance nature to create or further develop those 
basic prerequisites needed for sustained advancement and growth with- 
in the recipient countries. That is, the basic requirements of power, 
transportation, communications, and education have been stressed so 
as to provide a base for further, and more rapid progress in the drive 
toward mod mi ation. By attacking the problem in the underdeveloped 
nations in a way v'hich would provide for stability and a base for 

22 

United Nations, A spects of 1 conomic Development (New York: 

U. N. ffice of Public Information, c tudy No. 8, no date), p. 30. 

^Special perations Research ffice, ‘merican University, 
Special arfare *rea Handbook for Colombia ( ashington: Department 
of the A rmy, 1961), pp. 273-277. 
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further progress, the United States has put to use a vehicle which 

24- 

holds considerable potential in the fi« Id of foreign aid. 

The use of a national institution- -the military- -to effect these 

basic changes h*s added to the attractiveness cf Civic /ction in the 

respect that it has represented, in many instances, the only stable 

symbol of nationhood which has proved effective in transcending the 

25 

obstacles of e ctional and regional allegiances. 

Further impetus was provided for the concept of Civic /ction by 
the late President Kennedy in December, 1961, when he expressed the 
feeling before the National Security Council which indicated that the 
United States might not be doing enough in this field. A National 
Security Council Action Memorandum originating from that meeting 
defined three specific situations in which Civic /ction would be 
particularly useful in achieving over 11 foreign policy objectives. 

1. In countries fighting active campaigns against internal sub- 
version, civic action is an indispensable means of strengthening 
the economic base and establishing a link between the armed 
forces and the populace. 

2. In countries threatened by external aggression, forces 
should participate in military civic action projects which do n -i 
materially impair performance of the primary military mission. 



24 

Jay H. Cerf and v - alter Pozen, oj . cit. , pp. 145-48. 

25 

k-.ichael dwardes, /sia in the Balance (Baltimore; Fenguin 
Books, Inc. , 1962), pp. 169-75. 

26 

Statement by x ajor- General illiam B. Rosson, Uf/S, in a. 
speech delivered to The Interdepartmental Committee, V ashington, 
D. C. , October, 1962, p. 5, 
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3. In countries \vh» subversion or ct rnal attack is less 
imminent, select^ indig-nous military f< rc r *B can contributt 
• ubstantively tv -cvnomic and social d-v lopm-nt, and such 
a contribution can be a major function -f the', forces. 

The recent emphasis n self-help in development projects has 
Iso added to the intrinsic vtorth of the c~<nc pt. The 1961 address 
of President Kennc ty to the Congress on forei n *id specifically men- 
tioned the fact that special attention would have to b? directed to th*„ 

28 

self-help aspects j£ any aid i;iven by the United c tates. \ ithin th 
Unit- d ftates Army xnaasuras have b« en taken which accentuate this 
principle. obile Civic A ction te ms hav* b**en formed for the pur- 
pose of rendering Assist- nc - to pr jects «£ a self-h lp nature, 
primarily, in that th;se **>ams have not b: -n per i*nently assigned t •> 
any one particular c u itry. The technical qualificati ns of the various 

teams differs markedly also, which has further added to their 

29 

flexibility and mobility. The mobile team approach was design d 
to provide "troublv- ho. ting" services to the various military missions 
within the recipient countri *, and they have not be n dispatched except 
wh>a specifically reeuested by the Ambassador concerned. Even then, 



27 

Ibid . The ■ ;morandum referred to was National Security 
A ction M emorandum No. 119, December, 1961, which was specifically 
mentioned in the spe ch, but was unavailable to th writer suppos -dly 
f r security reasons, 

S. Gov rn. ... nt, Department f Ttata ulletin , .• LVI, No. 
1137 (April 10, 19 1), p. 507. 

29 

United ?tat * rrny. Civil Affairs . cho 1, • tanding Operating 
Procedures for Civic cti n Tea ;is, n. d. , pp. 5-12. 
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the t ama remain in an ar.a only for that p* ri d f time required to 

me 't the needs of th country and the ? 1 G ccnfr nted with problems 

30 

of a Civic Action n< ture. 

Civic Action oper.'ti as have been generally classified either by 
the level of directi n and/ r the security situation of the area undf-r 
c nsideration. Th 1- v i of direction classification has had to do 
primarily with the » urc -f Initiative resultin. in the Civic ction 
project, whether it was generated from a national plane or resulted 
from a voluntary sch-me .n the local level aimed at community 
improvement. Th imp rtance of this classification can be appreciated 
wh n consideration for overall country develop .• ■‘t has been establish*- 
as the long-run objective. Consist -nt with that bj-ctive, ther has 
often arisen a need for a d<?t r r initiation as to w-heth-r local projects 
should be undertaken which, upon th . ir completion, have added little 
or nothing to overall national devel pment. 

Projects which have been considered at the local level, and have 
been found to be of negativ* value as far as national development is 
concerned, have presented a dilemma. The question which then must 
be resolved is wheth-r or n t such a project, and the associated costs, 
could be justified politically. ;any local projects have resulted in 
social betterment *f the community, and generally have served to satisfy 

30 

Ibid. 
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a particular need of the people In th« > r • - . . Such has n^t alv/ayi been 
the case with centrally controlled pr j ids. There have b n en times 
when local pr as, r gordiess o£ nati. ial benefit, have proved 
worthy of the cost, which has brought up the e-con' clrssific? tion. 

Civic 6cti- n pr j»cts which h=v" oeen desicn&d for areat where 
the^e is ; vllticnl enrest, minimal*-' governmental ore 1 • ni" •’tion, or 
-ctual insurgency perations in progress have demanded speci 1 con- 
sideration. obviously, the lon^-run objective of national development 
must necessarily be relegeted t position of secondary importance. 
Hie advant. gee f local project; with regard t. relative cost, greater 
local participation, and in the case of Civic etion works, closer 
association of th. local populace with the military forces would far 
outweigh th • singular disadvantage of negative value toward national 
develop.n* .t. In many cases conditions have been in such upheaval 
in these areas that anything other than local Civic /-etion operations 

would hav- resulted in complete failure economically, socially, and 
3 2 

politically. 

The close association of Civic f etion and counter-insurgency 
has come t light through a consideration of this latter classification, 
/s has be»n m-cntioned earlier, the nature of the threat facing the 

v 1 

United states /rmy, Civil (fairs School, Civic * etion and 
Community .Programming, No. 4413/1, {September, 1962), pp. L r - 
20-22. (Prepared by Capt. Richard Layfield, USA, ifort Gordon, 
Georgia. ) 

Enid. 
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United c tites on the international scene has taken shape in the form of 
guerrilla warfare, and the task confronting this nation has been to attempt, 
where practicable, to remove the source of unrest. To expect that Civic 
/ction operation* •! rt- could acco. i. lish such a task would b- totally un- 
realistic, but t a; rt that they hav n. - ; utility would be equally foolish. 

The internal Situation in any recepient country must be c n- 
eidered when determining the applicability of any Civic ction operation. 
Situations which have degenerated to such a degree that active military 
operations hav. been undertaken to counter guerrilla activity have been 
designated active are s. perations presently in progress in Vietnam 
have exemplified this condition. jr» ssiv ar *8.s might bo considered to 
be in existence in e-v> ml regions throughout the world, especially in 
Latin merica. That i*, periodic or consistent breakdowns in inter- 
nal security h *v< not b*. on considered commonplace, but pressures have 
been such that c rr- ctive action could not long be delayed without 
serious consequences. 

The ess ntial difference between these areas, and the applica- 
tion of Civic ''eti.n to them, has been further clarified by the u3e of 
the terms "curativ* " and "preventive. ” In the former, conditions hav? 
usually deteriorated to such state that local civilians in the infested 
areas of a nation have b-^en almost totally concerned with survival, 
rather than loyalty and support for the national government. In the*e 
areas, the principal ta.’k of the military forces has been combat 
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operations and protection of the people, and not bo much assistance 
in 1 cal development. In short. Civic ction has been supplanted by 
a more critical requirement, Such situation* * have r -vealed what 
might be considered to bo an inherent weakness in the applicability 
of Civic ction. But when one has viewed internal situations in a 
different light, a new urg-ncy has been given to the need for further- 
ing such programs in the many areas of the world where the situation 
has not as yet progre'*-sd to the active stafe, 'nd preventive measures 
could still prove effective. . V . Rostow, in an address to the 
graduating class at the U. Z. rmy Special V arfare chool at • 'ort 
Bragg, stated that: 

\ e can learn to prevent the emerg . nee of the famous 
sea in which k-ao Tse-tung taught his men to swim. This 
requires, of course, not merely a prop r military program 
of deterrence but programs of village development, communi- 
cations, and indoctrination. The best way to fight a guerrilla 
war is to prevent it from happening. And this can be done. 

/t the time of the abov statement, r. Rostov was serving as 
Deputy Special Assistant to the President for National Security /ffairs. 
Such a statement, from a person in that pocition, might be interpreted 
readily as a substantial endor*emcnt of th% cone t of Civic / ction 
it applies to United . tates military strategy today. 

Civic /'ction has net been envisioned as a substitute for military 



33 

• . V. Rest i w, "Ousrrilla arfar in Un ?cr .evelox^ed reas, " 
K.arine Corps Gaz:tt'-, V'T. At , . * (»? nun ry, 1962), p. 49. 
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power, but an integral part of it. This relationship has been most 

readily exemplified in thos- areas of activ counterinsurgency. /8 

stated in a recent article published by the Department of Defense, " 

. . . £a the interdependence of civil and military matters is increasingly 

recognized, the social and economic welfare of the people can no longer 

34 

be considered a non-military concern. " in those areas which could 
be classified as passive, this has been the principal task df the 
military. Their efforts have been directed toward the economic and 
social betterment of the communities concerned. 

The realization of the objectives of Civic /cticn has been depen- 
dent upon the impact it has had on the people concerned, and the degre- 
of association and allegiance to the national government extracted from 
them. The support, loyalty, and identification of the people with the 
military has been the measuring device in this determination, since 
the military in these regions has been the representative of the national 
government. 

v.hat state, who would beget the "status" of a state, would be 
without a military establishment ? The essence of that question could 
not be meaningful except in terms of the present day feelings of the 
various leaders of the states constituting the international community, 
/pplied to the concept of Civic Action, it means that the vehicle chosen 

34 

U. 5. Government, Department of Defense, "Civic /ction: The 
hdlitary Hole in Nation uilding, " This Changing orld. III, No. 14 
(January 15, 1964), p. 1. 
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for the imple mentation of the concept would o- practically universally 
available. The military establishments of lany :f the underdeveloped 
nations have provided an. element of the s* ciaty which has contained the 
most effective leadership, the most highly trained labor force, and the 

c 

best organisation to be found in those areas. ' Juch has not b~en the 
entire story concerning the role the military could play in the under- 
developed areas, however, and there have been problems of a larger and 
more politically significant nature which have merited consid ration. 

Has there be> n any relationship between the growing use of mili- 
tary Civic Action and the increasing tendency toward military "coups" 
in the underdeveloped countries I H so, how has this affected United 
States foreign policy, and how w^uid an affirmative relationship be 
accepted by the American people, in view of the fact that military govern- 
ments have not met with resounding accolades in this country, ^lso, 
has not the assistance rendered to the local communities in the under- 
developed areas through voluntary programs not sponsored by the 
national government concerned led to great factionalism ? Or, have 
Civic Action un-i rtakings, while bringing about conditions of socio- 
economic betterment, only caused the interital political situation to 
become more confused and unstable ' 

35 

Ldward ’uiils, "The Military in the Political Development of 
New States, " in John J. J hnson {ed. ), The Pol of the ilitary in 
Underdevelop* d countries (Frinc»ton: princet m U. Press, 1962), pp. 

20 - 2 2 . 
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1 ith these quest! ns in mind, the writer has turned his attention 
to the problem areas inv ived in the Civic ction appr ach to foreign 
aid, an., the subject f the recipient state. 



Ch - T) K IV 

PR nu : i R r . A v IN CIVI\ 'CTI'-N 

The Civic * ction concept, a outlined pr viously, has no newly- 
found for nala for insuring succ* s. . It is not th tong sought aft' r 
panace**. Neither will it auapt to any and all circumstances which 
c ould be < oco in. • r *. i by tne United otf»tee r //e rnment in Lr pie* jenting 
a vast for rif : •) tance program, ’h concept does, vei*thele •. s, 
provide some nethod of approach « yreat m nv international 

situations in foreign aid wh-re •f’ler typas of 1 maneuvering 

have failed to yiold successful results. In fact, the civic action concept 
may yet prov t- Ik a vorloble method -.•£ achieving r -’suite wnere 
others h >ve ot only not been succergful, but ha/e been larked as 
dismal failures ae far as the United t?tos national inter st ha been 
concerned. 

In order to achieve a relatively limited, yet comprehensive study 
of what ha' c nrUtat-Oi th* grrrtnct roblem source* in civic action, 
and also to r *, ai a* close t-y the heart j>f the subject as possible, the 
writer ha« chosen to discuss these problems within th:* cent xt f (1) 
the reclpi- nt ? jvp rnment, (2) th* rn? s «• e 3 of the recipient nation, and 
(3) the inni g»nou*« military force > . Necessarily, the relationships be - 
tveen the - el- i nt« < i c -rre. *v in/ t in tn* Unite 1 at »e have 
b er. included, ince tn* ■ re- .1 i j pr* -*lems ha\e ;?n f aid in 
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th se r-. lati nehips. 

y reference to actual txperienc , there ha perhaps arisen 

the fall *.cy f •jetr-’ cting theoretic.- 1 ; neralization fr m isolated 

actual c^.sc*. The writer haa a. ccnsci us ff* rt to "void such 

a pitfall, and has resorted t- such ^ • neralitiei only in those areas 

wher- it has become more or less universally accepted, ’or example, 

it has not be n considered -rroneous to assume that p iitical leaders 

of nations have been influenced In tlv?ir actions by an innate desire or 

liking for p w -r and prestige, c imil*rly, the basin r -f individual 

revolutionary fervor in the undtru vcloped world ha, bsen found to 

be less mong those wh^Bc stomachs are empty and -ire living in the 

depths of scualor and desp ir than among th se \vh • have seen or 

1 

tasted a spattering of the better things in life. (It is true, however, 
that th majority of the masses of th* world are to be f jun in the 
latter classification. ) 

The Recipient Government 

United States foreign aid, in whatever form, has been xtended 

to nearly • v-'ry nation in the world since the end of the '"econd orld 
2 

ar. f program with practically universal operation has shown 

^Jam.s Eliot Cross, Conflict in the fhadow s (New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. , 1963), p. 20. 

2 

The Clay Report , , arch 20, 1963. 
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in past years that universally applicable guidelines, when adopted 
for uee, have confuted issues .-.ore often than they have aided the 
implementation of too program. 

The fact that no two nations are exactly alike would suffice to 
explain the above statement, but similarity in all other aspects 
except the specific government and its n^thod of ruling would foe 
sufficient r as m to dispell any tnougnt applying go.erninp 
principles of a general nature to for ign assistance. 

The government of a recipient nation must, in the first instance, 
be in a position to receiv as«iit-nc* in a form which w:uld be 
compatible with what would f ■< n »dcd to establish, and succe.sfully 
implement, a civic action typ'- program. / basic fact, and one which 
has probably been conveniently over! uiked by many critics cf foreign 
aid in general has been that of the sovereignty of states, and the 
political independence of the ..overnments representing those states. 
Irregardless of the credence anyone would place in the validity of 
this aspect of sover^ ignty, and the political freedom resulting there- 
from, a perplexing problem has resulted when programs of Civic 
/ction hav b encouraged by the United States but not desired by 
the recipient government. The power of suggestion has proved 
useful, but has never been consider'd decisive. The alternatives to 
a strong-minded recipient government are few. Assi tancs may be 
proffered on a compromising basi», or it may not be rendered at all. 
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In most instances, since th- recipient y«-vernments hav • be-n aff rded 
bargaining altern stives by ther aid-pro ucing gr mps, th- choice -f 
compromise has bsen the most appropriate, generally. 

Th govern' ient f an underdev-. 1^; d recipient n*li n rr wet be 
intimately understood with respect t ims, vh * :‘e it ’»ts its 

majority support, and what kind and how much control it has been 
given, or has b*« n able to gain, ver the country. dictatorship, 
with abszlu- c ntrol, poses minimal problems in so far as under- 
standing wher the crux of national pow-r ha* be: n vested. In an under- 
developed • tat-' with a dictatorial rejim: , however, the benefits of a 
Civic Action program have not been considered very attractive. There 
would b- no great benefit derived from a ttren. thening of the 1 cal 
elements f th-. g- vernment, nor -.ouW a closer rapport" betv esn 
the military f rces and the masses be considered beneficial where a 
coalition of the two would present control problems for th dictator. 
States c -ntrolled in the ab^ve manner, and also infected with sub- 
versive and gu-rrilla elements, have taken assistance, but have gener- 
ally delay d ny form of Civic Action operation with a view toward 



"U. S. Congress, Senate, United States Foreign Policy, 
Compilation of Studies 9-13, Committee of Foreign Relations, 86th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. , Vol II, September, i960, Study No. 12 ( . ashing- 
ton: Governm- nt Printing Office, 1960), p. 1173. This study, 
entitled "< coaomic, Social, and • olitical Change in the Underdeveloped 
Countri s an- it? implications for U. S. ^or'-ign Policy, " conduct- d by 
The Center for International Studies, IT, has referred to thi- 
phencm *ni»n a- "the strategy of third choice. " 
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removin the infection first, and then «ff ctin reforms at ome time 
yet to c me when the situation w uld bt. c nsidcred less critical. The 
usual outcome in such instances has he n the collapse or verthr w 

of that regime bc-fore the time for impl- renting Civic ctkm hi s ever 

4 

been considered appropriate. 

Stability in government has been an dditional problem with 
which th>: United ; tates has had to contend when dealing in foreign 
assistance It has not been too surpri*in that many of the never states 
have had some difficulty in maintaining *.n acceptable de r>e of -lability 
in their «ttempts to make a majority government function. 

A s people associate independence with an immediate 
improvement -f their standard >f living, there must be 
vigorous economic developments which are bound to affect 
the whole structure of life down t the level cf the simplest 
farmers and p- storalists. 

Small w :nder that some of the new untried constitutions 
have buckled un er the strain of conducting so many vper- 
ations «t once, at the same time trying to maintain civil 
liberties, cvn fact free elections, and attempt rovernm; nt by 
debate. They have had to do this while allowing attacks of 
an opposition net yet fully schooled in political moderation, 
and based, perhaps less on party principle than upon regional- 
ism -r religion. In some countries, faced with the we >kness 
of nev constitutional government, he ne irresistible 
authority — th* rmy--has taken power. 

Likewise, in an economic sense, government instability s rne- 
times h- s b'en the result of the leaders attempting to do what they 



J * r os liut Cross, loc. cit . 

5 

% r - ry erham, "Political *nd p sychological ‘specU of 

Development, " Restless Nations (New York: Dodd & Mead and Co. , 
Council on World Tensions, 1962), pp. 22-23. 
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h v considered best for th* c .‘a* .try. 

in a poor scci' ty, th product! . .n c np npti rrc 
r . low that not -nly is ti. jap ! o two infinitesimal, 

but any increa.s~ in • cti«*n tend* to .■ t aV.sorb d -y 
increased consumpfc! 1 u> less corrcctiv : m*asur» * ar- 
applied to hold ^ ipth n in chee’* . In a Ire- society, in. 
which the ruler e ."recly ch ss a by . ru* mass-? 3f th 

people, no government has a chance of continuing in oific 
if it fails t • sstisfy, in ho we vet* small ,-aaur- it na, -c, 
th urge f r an iimiediet. increase in c • nsumptiim . ^ 

In other area* , ouch i I— tin / xierica, an 1 **xrchy form f 
rul- in governmen. h>* n n adverse effect .n U. United tates 
endeavor.- in most i\< The prime attract* r ru*»*f of such 

governments for tn >.it ■ tates has been th*.ir ’i. 1* utly strong 
anti-communist hil •• ••tio*. Such positions by th-- • groups, h*» - 

ever, have been th-* 1 «sie for probl-m* • i <n th- <*ind. 

Cur diie. ma in relation t miiit- ry aid an- internal sub- 
version ... is the difficulty in diitingui bin i fenuine native 
movements from alivn communist infiltration. This becomes 
more serious since in some c -S 1 s the communist* hav prosti- 
tuted and taken rver worthy causes to serve th*ir own *mds. . . . 
There is ccnsi * rabl> danger that ur military oid will be used 
not only to contOat communism, but also to s j;* res. leyitimat- 
progressive m-v. .enta- and/or to maintain *n-- gr >uj* in power. 

. . . Trends in Teat • that the traditional elit . . . are n 
their way out ao »n ff^ctiv 1 political force. If * silow our 
military aid to supp ft .his ,;roup under the blanket f ccmbattir ,7 
communis. n, we .nay find ourselves identified with this group, 
and consequently by implication the enemies of future success r* 
to political pow’er. ? 



^ Thu as r. • *. - r ; i (cd. ), The Ne • Lo in y orcign Aid 
N*w York: Colu 1 - . r^sc , 1962), p, . "'-5*. 

7 

Norman . • .ir, Th* Ln.*act ••£ r rsif id, Curr ent 

Hist ry , Yol. . , . 2, (September, 19*7), , .48. 
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cocicty -ithln a country ruled In the ab v J;*h> in ha* cam consid- r 
able concern for thus - nde&voring to in»titut^ a civic *cU< m program. 

In addition to modern central g over nine at or; '.niz.ation, 
rapio development in thes societies requires tffcctive links 
bet en the political anr no uic center and th* r sa *:s of 
th*j people in the vill' %* ■ • v’ th* farms. Cr- atiag or re- 
vitalising these link: it. •-.no rally recognized to be one of t’;.* 

• ssv ntial developm^. . . '<• of government. Th community 
development schetu . . . re an effort t provi « an 

institutional fram»'vo**3» t: p rmit and encour: t»«* peasr.nt 

masses to contrib- ■» t" /clopment. 8 

The task has pr.*v«d to be more than a ?re »t*bliehment of 

ins'ituti-ns. It ftas b n ~nc. of convincing th psopl v no have beccrni 1 

the object of this indue *.m*nt by the (, Jvcrnm<iQt that there are benefits 

to be had, and that th pi*' rams prop..*- d h'tv- ■ ^gree of 

9 

attainability. The attitude* toward change displayed m the under- 
dov' loped lands have favored mar* of a slow, minor, beneficient type, 
associated with works that have r- fb ct*d mass betterment. These 
have proved to be less prone to create or result in violent rebellion 
and gross instability than hav* those of questionable benefit at some 

r • • 10 

future point m time. 



/mot /•. Jordan, Foreign /id and the »?efensc of Southeast 
>^sia (New York: Frederick . • raeger, 1962), p. 179. 

9 

uigene .1. Black, The Jiplo. i> cy of f.coa tnic Development 
(Cambridge: Harvard U. ’r*?««, i960), p. 120. 
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The above comparison of project typ s, and th general tend ncy 

of recipient governments tc. ; elect tht future benefit" en. s (not 

necessarily for the benefit to be derived, but perhap* mere so for the 

prestige value connected with them) has ^iven birth to the phr.se 

’'jumping the gap. " The gap, cc nomically, has er.n^rally b - en c n- 

strued to mean that period of development from a prii nitivc stage to a 

point beyond which .'coa mic ;rowth, with suf.ici«nt outside assistance, 

11 

could be fostered and maintained. This practic of so-called jump- 
ing the gap, which has become commonpl.c- amonj ths unierdevel p-d 
nati ns, has introduced one of the more i nous i ipe diments to th' 

eff ctive implementation f a civic action projram, or any Gth r 

12 

assistance venture. / national airline, with all thr latest jet air- 
craft and recuir ..d associate d costly par phernalia, in lieu of a better 
system of internal transportation for the rnoveinent >f people, goods, 
and services has b »n an example which has brought this problem 
vividly to the public ind. 

Actions by recipient f >veraments of a political nature in inter- 
national organizations hav often severely restricted the degree A 

^ Luci' n •* . Pye, ' The c ‘ociai *nd toliticai Implications of 
Community Development, " Community Development Eeviev/ , Vol. 5, 
(December, i960), pp. 11-21. The gap, ,r as interpreted by the 
author in th p iuical sense, is the v -id b. tween the national govern- 
ment and the ?ur?l mas> -e. 

12 

Dr. Jar lum , ’ '.ending an its Limitation " I d Digest , 

(June, 1962), p. JO. 
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flexibility available to the United 5'tates government in rendering any 
kind of assistance. The people involved in these operations in gover 
ment have not been able to act with immunity from internal pressures 
emanating from the actions of a recipient government. Independent, 
and often indiscreet actions by governments receiving assistance which 
have involved those area, of vital interest to th* United States have 

severely restricted th< latter's ability, and in som* instances, its 

i 3 

willingness to meet bona fide” recipient needs. 

The still- simmering dispute between Panama and the United 
States has vivified yet another problem area with recipient govern- 
ments. That is, in the internal political machinations of the various 
parties or groups, all nave found it advantageous to place the United 
f-tates involvement or presence in the forefront as v major election 
campaign issue. Thie practice, in itself, has not always had an unde- 
sirable effect; but, when the United States itself has become a negative 
issue, and it has been subjected to vilification and ridicule irregardless 
of its position, right or wrong, strained relations have inevitably en- 
sued. In short, the practice of using th®, United Ftates and its policies 
as a football in what has been analag^us to a national political "punting” 
contest has not been enjoyed by the government or people of this nation.^ 

^Hubert H. Humphery, 'I Vote 1 A ye' for India, " Aid Digest , 

(July, 1962), pp. 15-16. 

^ Timc , Vol. 83, Mo. 6 ( ebruary 7, 1964), pp. 38, 41; Voi. 

83, No. 9 (February 28, 1964), p. 4?. 
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The Kas3es of the Recipient Nation 

The Civic Action concept has be n pointedly direct- 1 1 ward the 

individual. The principal guideline or parameter for measuring a 

successful civic action undertaking has been the degree -f association 

and allegiance extracted from the individual toward the mill -ary, hence 

the national government. The importance of achieving th< maximum 

degree of support from the massoe for the government can be fully 

appreciated only uh n it has been realized th t therein is e ntained the 

essence of th«i struggle. Theorists on the -rt of guerrilla warfare, 

without exception, have stated cate- rically that without the co- peration 

and support, or at least a passive and/or indifferent attitude of the 

15 

masses, a guerrilla operation has be-*n foredoomed to failure. The 
chief attractiveness of Civil A ction has been couchsd in that very 
theorem of gu rrilla war. Civic Action, too, has been d-stind to fail 
in terms of positive achievement where its advocates h®v^ n 1- cted 
to gain the support and assistance of the people it v/as designed to help. 

fince the masses have been the focus of these two diametrically 
opposed appr caches-- Civic /'ction and ^uerrilia * arfare--a closer 
look at this focal point has been taken. 

The element of change, and mass reaction to that change, has 
made the chalienj - of gaining the supp' rt of the people so essential. 

15 

Jamuel . Griffith, Britf. Oen. , U*" C (ret.), ao Tse Tung 
on Guerrill arfare (New York: I . A . Irae-er, 1961), p. 42. 
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Social, political, and economic chan ;, are takin- place 
in the underdeveloped countries. hat form these changes 
take ' cannot be sure, but we can be -ure they will aff ct 
the Unittd ftates greatly, /nd we can b' sure that what we 
do or do not do con greatly influ nc* th«.s changes and the 
course they take . ^ 

Ike baiic fact that change has b<.en recurring, or the fact that 
the majority of the peoples in the world h.ve become aware cf possible 
changes for the better, has become generally accepted. Thit phenomenon 
has been collared with the phrase "revolution of rising expectations, " 
and its use has caused the term to appr >ach becoming an ther "cliche. " 
>.fcat has more appropriately described the conditions in many ar^ as 
of the wos-ld has been the phrase 'frustrations of rising aspirati ns. ’ 

The result of these frustrations has been political unrest in th^sc 
areas where economic and social conditions have not been regarded 
as favorable among the inhabitants. This unrest has taken the form 
of revolts, g&neral upheaval, and, where the proper elements have 
been able to infiltrate, guerrilla and subversive activity. Its origin 
can be traced, in the majority of instances, to mass discontent, 
frustration, and disappointment. 

Feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction with 
economic conditions are influ* need not only by what one 
has and expects to have, but also by what one wants to 
have. This fact has largely b - en ignored by the 
\ este**n world where aspirations are high and tend to 
grow with incorri! , so that small inert, -jents of income 
do not appreciably affect the two. ut in countries 



^ U. . ss, fenatt, <~ompilati ~n of Studies 9-13, >p. cit. , 

p. 1171. 
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where the mass s have never .wcperu ncv. 1 high levels 
of living, where evidence if alternatives to present 
conditions and th c ncept of economic progress itself 
cannot be taken for granted, the lev-1 f living people 
■want or aspir. t- cannot justifiably ign red. Indeed, 
in such countries the level of aspirat' nt may be mor<, 
important in explaining unrest than thi realised or expected 
level o livin> . ™ 

The author t the above stat' m*nt further develupvd this 
aspiration theory by assuming that a Jifference between what an indi- 
vidual wanted and what he actually xpected, based on past realisations, 
could provide an indicator for determining the degree of • c morale 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction oxist< nt in a given Svciety. This indi- 
cator, whil it c.uld serve to explain economic disccnt-rc, coulJ n -t 



show what form the unrest might take, one f which w-ould bt 

18 

revolution. 



In considering the masses, and in an attempt to guide any efforts 
in their b" half, including Civic /ction, riip-sh d and pra : matic 
approach has not always provided a solution. Balance has been the 
principal factor in ny successful approach to this problem of the 
maaaes in the und*rdeveloped area*, and Civic ction programs, with- 
out a balanced approach, would not b- considered an exccpti n. They 
would merely aggravate conditions which the concept was design id to 



17 

Ronald C. /idker, "Disc nt*.nt rm.3 Iconimic Growth," 
Economic Dev 1 ,:munt r nd Cultural Chongo , Vol. M, N . 1, (October, 
1962), pp. 1-15. 

18 



Ibid. , p. 6. 
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avert. n exampL of how improper balance in any given area might 
reap negative results has been exemplifies in the followin. •tatem- nt. 

The ne a d for the expansion of education is urgent and 
obviout . e .thould use caution in that expansion along, th *se 
lines add' to -n increased effectiveness in mass communica- 
tions, thereby resulting in a ris» in spirations. This in 
itself, forging ahead of the ability .>£ the national govenun rt 
to meet the xpectation level f the masses, let alone th* ir 
aspirations, can give rise to conoid rtble unrest and chaos. 

Letting one know what he could aspire t without the capability 
to sati«fy the aspiration, could be • If -d-.f eating. 

In Civic Action, the emphasis has be n on getting things done 
of a physical nature which could provid* c ne immediate b*n< fit to 
the people involved in the program. 

The problem of reaching the maseei in th r-’.noti-st art •-.> :*f a 
recipient country has also shed favorabl- light on the Civic ction 
approach as opposed to other "grass roots" programs. The fact that 
the indigenous military forces have not only been able to bring worth- 
while improvements to these areas, but that they have b- *n able tr 

do so without being intimidated by terrorists and insurgents has further 

20 

enhanced the credibility of the concept. 

The Philippine example of United States participation in a Civic 
/ction operation has contained valuable lessons concerning the masses 



19 

f. G. Triantis, "Foreign /id-- Unrestricted or Conditional, " 
Ibid . , p. 101. 

20 

David urfel, ’Foreign 'id and ^ocial Reform in Political 
Development: A Philippine Case tudy, " The /merican Political 
Science evi'v, Vcl. LIII, No. 2, (Jun*., 1959), p. 478. 
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which should not be overlooked in any such undertaking. In that 

endeavor, ? Civic /ction achievement h» ' been subjected to many 

impedim:nti^ which ha /e been present in umilar instance- -norc 

recently. Th- gov rnment was relativ iy new, the country was under 

heavy attack from communist subversive elements, known as "Ituks, " 

and most important, the remote village masses were the centr 1 

21 

figures in the insurgent acti n. 

The Buks vere recruiting most of their support fr m 
the tenant farmers, who wer? being exploited by land!- rds 
and bankers in near-feudal system f economic peonage. 



Reports emanating from investigation cf the Civic ’'ction en- 
deavor in th: -hilippines gave special emphasis to the particular 

problem of the masses. _ther fac:ts of the operation were also 
covered, but a st ry of a particular peasant involved, and what the 
action meant to him, has merited repeating in some detail. 

Cne of the strongest elements ox the developing 
community is found in its economic progress. . . . 

us -bio ...ontano, 43 years cf age, brought his wife 
and eight children to UDCOR _Tconcmic Development 
Corps, the Ihiligpine Army designati ,n for the Civic 
/ction op->rati n__ in February 1951. . . . Their total 
assets amounted to one ax, t.hr e bolos, the clothing on 
their back* plus one change of ?rm;nts, and several 
sleeping mats. . . . 



The Tt sident's Committee to Etudy the U. £. ! ilitary ssist- 
ance Program, : upplement, ‘maxes , Vcl II (/ugust, 1959), p. 134. 

22 

U. c . ''ovornment, Department of Defense, "Civic '‘ction: 

The i ilitary Hole in Nation Building, ’* This Changing ■ rid , Vol. Ill, 
No. 14, (15 January, 1964), p. 1. 
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fter two years, the ontanos w re self- supporting . 

Fusebio owes the government 2000 pesos ipeso was the 
equivalent of one-half dollar, -nerican currt.ncy__ .... 

He expects to repay this amount without difficulty within a 
period r.f five years. . . . 

us bio can count on an incom* of 4, 000 pesos a year 
from 2 hectacre* of coffee alone; and a yearly inc mo <f 
10,000 p-'sos becomes a distinct possibility. hen aske how 
much the farrn_ was worth, usebio pondered a minut- and 
replied, ‘I wouldn't take 6, 000 pesos £^r it. ’ To the ex- 
peasant, this amount v/as the ultimat for comparison. 

Could the above be considered representative cf an isolated 

success story' ierhaps so today, *ince the follow-up of th« Civic 

Action pro^r rn ha- been consider-.d a failure in view of the exc ilent 
24 

start it had. It has reflect d a case, however, where the p ssible 
realizations of an individual actually exceeded his aepirati ns --a 
condition hardly likely to have been susceptible to dissatisfaction 
and discord. 

The lack of mass initiative has had a negative effect n any 
potentially successful Civic Action or other development undertaking. 
The pre blem in the past has been to discount this hindrance as a dis- 
advantage with which the operators had to contend. "Then are two 
sources of cultural and personal obstacles to change, " wrote one 



Alvin H. fcaff, The Philippines* ‘aswer to Communism 
(Stanford U. Press, 1955), pp. 97-98. 

24 



The President's Committee, loc. cit. 
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author in 1959, "(1) attitudes and values which resulted from a colonial 

heritage, and (2) indigenous cultural values . . . such as belief in 

25 

certain religions. " Ke surmised that barriers from the first source 
resulted in such things as a lose of leadership, overurbanization, a 
dislike for whites, and mass disillusionment due to a very slow rate 
of growth. The second source presented such problems as an over- 
emphasis on religious aspects of life as compared to materials, class 

stratification and age status, an anti-science mentality, and a lack of 

, . 26 

national consciousness. 

K any or all of the above observations have been accepted, then 
there could have been little amazement caused by the statement that 
Civic Action holds no unheralded secret for complete success, how- 
ever, where a relationship has been drawn between those barriers, 
such as the leadership factor, and the Civic Action concept and what 
it was designed to do, considerably more hope for success with Civic 
/ction can be justified. 



The Indigenous hJLlitary Forces 

The Civic /ction concept has been developed around the nucleus 
of the indigenous military establishment. Several reasons for the 
selection of this element of the societies of the underdeveloped states 



Phillip \i. Hauser, "Cultural and lersonal Obstacles to Econ- 
omic Development in the Less Developed Areas, " Human Crgani- ation, 
Vol. xvm, No. 2 , 1959 , p. 78. 
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Ibid. 
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have been alluded to previously. Their utili"' tion in the areas of 
political, social, and economic advancement has been considered 
prudent in the following ways : 

1. The military establishment, like the civil service, trans- 
cends regional boundaries and loyalties within the nation, and this hae 

27 

been considered a desirable attribute within a developing area. 

2. In insurgency ridden areas, where civil protection has not 

been considered optimum, the national military forces have been able 

to gain access to those regions, and Civil Action has provided the 

government with an instrument with which it might enhance national 

28 

loyalties within the masses. 

3. Training, which has always been a basic function of any 
sound military establishment, has provided a valuable source of skilled 
manpower and organic. ation which would otherwise be lacking in many 
of the underdeveloped nations. In a development context, a nation 
which did not fully utilize the military in such activities might be con- 
sidered not employing its total resources in that development effort. 

4. The military forces of the underdeveloped areas, in a majority 
of instances, have not found themselves involved in actual military 
operations which have demanded their full employment for the survival 

27 

Fdward c hils, "The I.vilitary in the Political Development of the 
New ftates, " in John J. Johnson (ed. ), The Role of the Military in 
Underdeveloped Countries (Princeton: Jrrinceton U. Press, 1962), p. 32. 

28 

Jv-aj. Gen. m. B. Rosson, US'", "Understanding Civic Action," 
/rmy, Vol. Ill, No. 12 (July, 1963), p. 51. 
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of their nation. The latent potential of Ih e.e forces has bee m- 
apparent, and the fact that such establishments have been univ r« lly 
existent has urther elicited their utility in the area o£ SvCio-. c~n ...ic 
development. 

5. In a negative sense, the absence of other effective eie v nts 
through which development might b- pursue' - and nurtured has furlh red 
the use of th^ military in the Civic *ction rct«. 

It has become increasingly evident that many probl m areas 
have been brought to light or have b» n newly created by th- fact that 
the indigen' us military has been plac»d in this dubv us p »iti - n of 
relative national importance. It has been unfortunate, perhaps, that 
many of the distasteful problems in the underdeveloped states inv lving 
the military have been so closely associated with this nation's efforts 
in the Civic •'’ction field. any states have been troubled by civil- 
military relations historically, and it would be safe t assume that 
situations would n >t change appreciably in this regard with r v/ithout 
Civic Action programs. Fuch situations should be c nsider-id in any 
event, so that the effect of Civic /ction on them might be viewed in a 
truer perspective, even though a d- finitive relationship between Civic 
/ction and th* civil-military problem has not b^-n determined in this 
writing. 

It might also be considered superflu -us to assert that the p sition 
of the armed f rces involved in Civic Action endeavors, if n >t properly 
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ided or persuaded, could be used for dovi us purposes. Hie c nccpt 
has been successfully applied in th* United ta tee, but equil succ s, 
especially in the critical area of indigenous military mpl, yme.nt, in 
countries vherc. th foundati ms cf civil-military relations h ve nt been 
so firmly inculcated, would be expecting tc*o much cf Civic cti-n. The 
direction any ne particular nation’s military establishment might 
follow has d* pended as much on the establishment itself than on any 
other single influencing factor. 

The arm d f orces of the undord vel 'p« d states, and th ir involve- 

men in the political machinations of their governments, have not 

29 

created a pleasant image in the minds f " e American people. That 
this •’ttitude has been fostered, and has t ntinued t flourish, has n t 
necessarily been th-> result of narrov -mind» dness, superi-T thinking, 
or civilian prajudic* on the part cf th' United States. Th* r* have '>• en 
too many instances throughout the history o the Latin m-rican states, 
and more recently within the newly independent nations, <-f military 
"coups d’etat" which have resulted in the sudden d.mise of stensibly 
duly institut’d co nstitutional governments. The mcrican national 
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General Curtis E. Le ay, U"' ddress to the Central 

States Shrin* ssociation, £• . Louis, issouri, ctober 19, 1963, as 
cited in U. Government, Department of Defense, /ir r orce Informa - 
tion Policy Lett .r. Supplement for Commanders , No. 125 (November, 
1963), p. 18. Ih General stated that: ". . . However, ur progress. . 
could be je p.*rdi' e>l by the interprets ion Ihet some oeoplc are placing 
on military c .p* in Latin meric. . They see these ce.velopm :s 
a basis for Xio continuing military ,»s«Ut nc» cross tae bo^ro. . . , ’ 
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’at has not been ce-able uf o^u tin,, to such oy th 

military *.t t ex unsc of c. ui tit a ion dy *cgitimate * nu ato. t 
has beon <- -os. -:d almost c-ato; rxcally that any acce.oi 1 1 a 1 
by th military in any country, i • •••Lutcvcr means, c --u. ix_y l 
detrimental to that chantry*** .xofrcjs . It ha; been c i.u.i re -ticc 
in vast years to label #. iy «’uca acti <n unconstitutional, iU'.-fni, uau 
politically nasoum . 

In tleveio-in^ * Civic -tic.- ncrpt, the *r*viou-ty mention. v 
attitudes ana £eslin^ h«.ve nut proviu*. sufficiently c-ncret b-i-. 
upon wn.ic** to -r c ee. It ha bex a considered necessary t^ com i*> or 
the indigenous military t>.-tabli*.iv u-nti p 1 these ttate* witoln tn c< mt/l 
cf their own oci ty ano turrouaci .1 „ i-*d not on the bad j of tr*- iti. nal 

United State* civil- military reKti . ii. ?, since the. latest* roigu 
considered uniqu^ in it# rarity. f»i' wiai conscioa»a^»£, • urc»’ A 
officer leader sloip, and role {re'* i.tic or functional) of Uv :c lAilitury 
establishment traditionally, a - c swpared to the modern nih>&v; ny 
within the icminr; element#, na» warranted a rea....£. » A -t A tu« 
traditionul erican way of thin'-' xy in this critical ar • if it t fi to 
succeed, or #.t loaet prevent failure in itJ -uueaver . 

Thi< rcat .'osement xi- a • . b w ru- t ingly f^rti-c -nxing. v In 

-n - rt, it ha buen the ixr.frc* i a A >• f&n »o**[»le in >ot iti uf auth-nty 

% 
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v/ithin the United c tates that not all military ’coups, " in every instance, 

have constituted an irrevocable catastrophe for the nation concerned, 

31 

and/or for /merican interests in relation to it. 

Ther can b«.‘ no question concerning the fact that the local military 
establishments in the underdeveloped countries which have embraced 
the Civic A ction concept have been placed in a delicate position. In 
those areas wher-; Civic /ction has been undertaken, and the military 
forces have not b* en preoccupied with active counterinsurgency 
operations, such as Latin America, the relationship between ivic 
/ction and the position of the military as a result of those opsratisns 
has been rather nebulous. Such conditions have worked a hardship on 
those elements of the military v/hich have not been properly educat- d 
in the proper application of the concept. They have had to combat the 
tendency to look upon such functions as having opted the primary mission 
of national defense. here such education has been initiat d and re- 
ceived in the proper perspective, the attitudes of the military forces 



3 1 

The Denver Post, October 9, 1963. The reason for the 
change of heart by some State Department officials, as reported in 
the news article, had been the fact that modern military rulers . . 
are less dictatorial than their predecessor* , ..." Howev r, the 
policy of the United States, as reported in th< s uie article dealing 
with a State Department briefing, was ". . . the United Stab- s is 
opposed to ail military coups and believes they should be dealt with 
vigorously. bile the military are in ffice, the United States expects 
them to move toward a return to civil government, keep civil liberties, 
and undertake some reform. " 
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toward Civic A ction have been noticeably favorable. 

There have been ir.sta.nces wher the military has not hesitated 

to take control of th- .overnment when they felt th * national objectives 

were being stymied by those in pov/er. Such excuses as the inability 

of the governm nt to discern and control d- velopmente which would 

have ostensibly l»d to a communist take-over have been used as justi- 

33 

fication for their action. Another common explanation for such action 
by the military forces has been the absence of, or the slow'ness of 
action by the government designed to bring <J>out the desired or promie- d 
reforms. Evidcnc regarding the effect Civic Action has had in those 
areas experiencing * growing number of ’coups" has been insufficient 
to provide any conclusive relationships. while it might be possible to 
draw some correlation in an adverse sense, it could also be perhaps ~ a 
effectively proved that the association of these forces with Civic 'ction 
operations has contributed to the more recent tendency of "juntas" to 
reflect progressive*, rather than traditionally conservative philosophies 
when they do accedi to control. 



32 

Time, Vol. 83, No. 8 (February 21, 1964), p. 43. / convincing 

article on Civic /ction in operation in Columbia, where the application 
of the concept has app. ared to be taking ef£ ct, and the military forcei 
have contributed an invaluable service to th- overall development efforts 
of the governm nt. 

33 

Hosson, o£. cit. , p. 49. The article carried a statement by 
former president Ydijoras of Guatemala which heaped praise upon th 
military for their efforts in Civic /ction. & was ironic that he was 
subsequently depose d by those people for hie. inability 1 ' to control 
communism within the country. 
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ilitary lc-d- rship in the underd: vcl.,p • <! c untries has beim 
divided into tv o 6 gments- -older, orld ar II and prior, and the 
present generation f fficerE--in an • ££ >vt to show that th-- ah' v« state- 
ment of progr.ssiv. "juntas" may hold a degree of credibility. The 
point of concern ha b* en whether or not Civic Acti -n has led to in- 
creased militarism, or has provided the military forces in the under- 
developed ar as with a new sense of purpose, leading to greater civil- 
military co-operation, and a lesser readiness to assume control of 
governments as a result f continued frustrations. 

Some characteristics of the older groups of military lead- r f 
the less developed -tttes, w'here th , initSativ for decisive • cti-n 
against the government in power was comparatively less (from th 
standpoint of instituting social reform, and such), have been: 

1. /• small, well-educated, elite, c nservative group. 

2. / socially highly stratified, non-communicable gr up with 
relation to the aspir tions of the mass-s. They fostered the concept 
of a high class /low class, intellig nsia/illiterate division within the 
country. 

3. Th-, positions of c mmand ccupied by the senior -ffic rs in 
those times pri r to Civic Action type programs gave them no oppor- 
tunity to gain an association with th . people, somethin? Civic Action 
was designed t - sp ns-r. 

4. Th- se officers tended to reflect an * ttituek. which would p 1 rmit 
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them to striv-* for and cling to positions of «ecurity, and th-y nlo 
showed an affinity for adapting politically to positions of pr»sti:e. 

5. If and when this group had been driven to resist the happen- 
ings in government, the moving fore m rt ften than not v * the 
drive for personal power, or the enhancement if the position f th 

military in general, but generally not in beh»-If f the great >naj . rity 

34 

of the masses, whose lot usually r nain d the sa e in any ven-. 

The present generation of officer- who have b- j en dire ctly in- 
volved in th>- perationai impl nr ntaticn cf programs of a Civic 
Action nature have undoubtedly been influ netd in a me manner. 

1. .• large number of thes • d< re h"-vc been the object :£ 

much of the U. S. training programs associated with ilitary at sist- 

ance in gen ral. This training has not b'en completely military in 
35 

nature. 



Edwin Lieuw* n, Arms and Politics in Latin / merica (Now- 
York: Council on or ign Relations, F. /. raecsr, i960), pp. 125- 
132. The compllati- n of characteristics of this group, as well as 
those of the younger generation of officers, has been the \ riter’s 
summation based on factors mentioned in various other writings in 
this general area. 

3 5 

Hebert J. jocI, General, U. f. , an « ddrese before The 
Conference on New Nations and Their Intern-1 ‘efer.se, U. c.t.'. , 

\ est Point, New Y-rk, April 19, 1963. -n* ral \ ood, then Director 

of h.ilitary rfsistanc, gave the number -*f foreign military personn*l 
trained by the Unit-d c tat s in 1962 alon a* 27, S^O. He also stated 
that ”. . . they ar the coming leaders of th *ir nations. " 
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2. la Civic .Action and/or count rinsurgency operations, the 
officer corps of the indigenous military forces have been closely 
associated with the masses, their problems, and their aspirations 
and needs. None has been considered immune to at least a minimal 
influence as a result of that association. Having been closely allied 
with the sources of much of the discontent within their countries, 
coupled with the added frustration of not witnessing proper reform 
action by the overnment, could possibly explain the added tendency 
of these groups to become inv lved in "coupy. " 

3. The younger elements of the officer corps in these states 
have usually had no position too dear to change, and more often than 
not, have stood a chance of gaining considerably through drastic action. 

4. A greater proportion of the officers of this group have not 
descended from the aristocracy. Even those who have had such 
lineage, not all have been without revolutionary fervor (resulting per- 
haps from their exposure to philosophies other than traditional ones, 
but not necessarily altruistic ones). 

5. This group has also developed aspirations of their own, and 

36 

they have often been tied to the destiny of the country they serve. 

The assumption of power by the military, and subsequent con- 
trol by ''junta" has not been considered an acceptable solution to the 

36 — 

jt-dwin Lieuwen, loc. cit. 'Iso, The V.ashington Post, July 
26, 1963; and. The Denver Post, December 9, 1963. 
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problems of government in the less develop d states. It hae not b en 
condoned by the Unit • d Ftates in its r* la.tions with these nation* in the 
past. The United States, as a result, ha3 frequently found itself 
powerless to uct in the face of an accomplished fact, and has eventually 
recognized ». ach takeovers out of nec' asity, and in an effort to pro- 
tect its interests cr exert a favorable influence in these areas. side 
from the anti-democratic taint of a military government, the principal 
danger inherent in this type control has been the deleterious effect it 
has had on any hoped-for eventual develop neat »n the direction of 
government by democracy. "Junta" control has usually be ;n accompanied 
by suppression of any opposition, and a generally tighter p litical con- 
trol than had previously existed. The highly concentrated political 
control found in a military government has also revealed an add d 
danger which has become evident in such situations as Cuba, where 
effective control of the government was gained with relative cas 
principally becau» » that power was so narro'wly dispersed. Th-- damage 
caused to political proc sses, where they may have existed previously, 
has been assessed as even more undesirable and potentially explosive 

than a struggling ps . udo- democratic government with all its in- 

. . 37 

adequacies. 

37 

Dr. /lb rt . Burke, "The Formula," Probe, a reprinted 
publication >f a t:-i viai >n program of the same name present- d n 
KLZ-TV, Denver, Colorado, h.areh 24, 1964. 
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lien realistically assessed from the standpoint of incr ased 
military participation and c ntrol in thes> governments, and the defi- 
nitely limited juidance the United ftate.* c.uld provide (without bein^ 
asked), it has been felt that a propitious -pproach f r this fviti <n « uld 
be that of Civic /ction. That this nation should foster incr- * ■ *d mili- 
tary activity in politics has not been asserted. It has been frit that an 
excess of this sort of activity has b en, nd will continue to be en- 
countered irr: g'ardless of the established p. * it ion of the United Ctat 0 . 
Cdven such conditions, and the liklihood 0 / their continuanc in the 
future, it has not been considered likely that this nation's interest 
would be ill-served by providing the assistance necessary to allow the 
military forces of the underdeveloped strtes to engage in Civic --ction 
programs. The United States Congress has shown its awarea. :e >£ the 
potential of such activities by this nation when it reported in 1962 that: 

In many of the less developed societies the military officer 
class is among the most enlightened and c >mpctcnt elements 
of the population, /nd in the absence of stable and viabK 
political institutions in some of these countries, it i hardly 
surprising that elements capable of ieadt rship shoxild grasp 
it. /t that point, the question tu *as on h<- quality and th>: 
motivation of the leadership. . . . The ambassadors an 
their staffs should keep as cloe-:5.y in touch as possible with 
the military training program. ^ 



38 

U. c. Con-ress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Foreign '‘distance /ct of 1962, Report £ Committee on S. 2996, 
87th Cong. , 2nd P as. , neport No. 1535 ( . shington: Gov rnment 

Printing Cffic , 1962), p. 35. 
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Bulldozers for tanks, engineers for nilitary tacticians, village 
wells for foxli les and trenches, and baildin. implements £ r arms 
could provide, wher the change- nr»r could be effected, a new sense 
of direction f r the military. Thf aer.efit derived from such - ctivity 
would be an increased degree of loyslty among the indigenous govern- 
ment, the maes s, and the military. 
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CIVIC • Cj. IgN .Ni> i- sibl v rtuEHCY 

Tnv rui- v u. prom ineius £ tv -»;• -viu tactic j£ t rik^ V'-ar- 
£are ha» .ivci tr- i 'tau.mt cmphuo xo t l u concept A Civic .cti •«. 
Since guerrilla • . rfari uu. d.4y.s <• ' r le in r^um. tinin* tu - 

ne« d for a h r • :a.u. a< Givi -*cti u, a eiscu sion o£ thh f r<n 
of conflict n_ . been cunaiaercd appropriate for - proper 
of the rcl«_ that Civic Action rui c t awSu..... lie discus ua u"> > ,n 

restricted to tn.: r.' a*on*. tnis ph nomon-o f s r ecial vmria.ro n».e ucu, 
or ehoulc. h-v .ci a favorable influtner. toward Civic ’ ctlon .*a ... * > 
responsible for devising metiiode _• f c .oattmi the ^ucrrxlU nac- , 
or, what i. contained in tae Civic Action c ncept whicn hi' rovea 
so attractive to the->e individuals -trivi ' t • , vort ci . ter in the 
underdeveloped area' of the work*. 

Cn methoo A resolving tae ub^Vw rci.5tionsi.ii-> iiu . been to take 
a closer !.• *t 1 nconventional warfare (*"it'vin the c -ntert of this 
writing, un cn/ -ntional war am gue-rriLU var iavc i>e«.n considered 
,ynonymcu-). It the criteria for e. » ctentially sacc*#e£ttl guerrilla 
campaign can bo aid dovn, then tn cllccciv^nt s. of Civic Action in 
this regt.ro mi *ji bec<->m«* nor*. * • -t- et. To odd further mc»uiin. t*> 
the finding, tae ci*iieri uescrib. i licv; Ov.u.r those profess «•! b/ 
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the communists, since these have been the primary concern of the 
United States. This nation has been engrossed in containing and com- 
batting communist advances throughout the world by any means. Its 
search for methods to counter unconventional warfare has not arisen 
solely from a desire to put an end to this form of conflict, but tc stop 
it because the communists have now adopted it as a principal tactic 
in their expansionist endeavors. It has become widely known anc 
accepted that not all efforts in this direction have been communist in- 
spired. Revolutionary activity in the underdeveloped states has 
provided a unique opportunity f *>r the communists, however, a d they 
have not hesitated to expl it every c nceivable opening available to 

them for the purpose of maximizing their political gains in areas 

i 

made vulnerable by the disruptive tactic f guerrilla war. 

The folly of engaging in more precisely defined forms of 
aggression, and the inherent dangers involved therein have been men- 
tioned previously (pp. 7-10, above). The unacceptable prospects of 
other forms of warfare, in .addition to the existing conditions n -> w pre- 
valent throughout most of the underdeveloped world, have given a new 
impetus to the subversive, insurgent, and more clander-tine method of 

I 

w, '. Rostov/, "Guerrilla ' arfare in th Underdeveloped rea&, " 
in T. N. Greene, The Guerrilla and how’ to Tght Him (New York: F. A. 
JFraeger, 1962), pp. 54-55. 
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unconventional warfare. The complete answer has not been wrapped 
tip in the nuclear phenomenon, and this fact has become even more 
apparent when the relationship between Civic /'ction and guerrilla war- 
fare is understood. 

Unconventional arfare and the Recuire.nents cf Counterinsurgency 

The Chinese Communist leader, J a„> Tse-Tung, has been most 

commonly referred to as the grand master of the art cf unconventional 
2 

war. He has written extensively on the subject, and has more recently 

been copied by many of the modern-day, recently arrived, ' authorities '' 

3 

in the same field. 

h ao's treatises on guerrilla warfare have set forth certain pre- 
cepts which might be considered inviolable if success in this kind of 
war is to be expected. He repeatedly emphasized the necessity for 

political goals, and indicated further that those goals must be in coin- 

4 

cidence with the desires of the people. To insure a proper relationship 
between the political goals of the war and the people's wants, the re- 
quirement for supervisors (cadres) and ample propaganda equipment 

2 

farnuel B. Griffith, Vao Tse Tung on Guerrilla arfare (New 
York: F. V Praeger, 1961). 

3 

Che Guevara, Guerrilla arfare (New York: F. A. Praeger, 

4 

Samuel B. Griffith, op. cit. , pp. 42ff. 



1961). 
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within e ch ua.t v as deem- d c cntial. Tn~ now-famous analogy >i 

I.^ao's which compared the ic ••• .* to th • at,, rs of the sea, - nd to 

guerrillas as fuh swimming therein huw vivi ly aco ntuat • tov. a*»od 

£ 

for a communion f these elei *ent' in thv t .* v» ... o ;ir n*l 

criticiz 'd the traditionally V. ester n udlitary viev that . . v t ar ■ 

7 

not interested in politics but only in the pr £e.- i<-n f arix s. >e 
called such thinkin ", , . simple min- 

Particular emphasis was placed n the ijperaii n in th inili.. 
stages, and th© need for concentratin' ction cn the exteri r line , 
foothold must be gained, psychologically •• r. .uiitarily, and this c<ju! - 
best be accomplished in the peripheral area' *h*.re (in an under- 
developed state) stren; govern'n-.nt support, a ;«plo pr tecti n, an 
organized economic, political, and adn ini tr>-tive nachinery . eld 
be least effective, or non-existent. 

Iv'ost of the underdeveloped areas -f thr, world have > i »»it*d ® 
susceptibility for this type infiltration. wc u uiation f * of 

the prerequisites for a potentially succeseful tfu^rrilla campaign, a* 

5 

Ibid . , p. 8f . 

6 

-arino Corps Gazette , Vol. 4<*, Nv. 1 (January, 1962), p. 44. 

^ Ibid. 

8 

Ibid. 
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ordered in the communist philosophy, are found in these underdeveloped 
states — a weak underdeveloped economy, national confusion, lack of a 
meaningful national purpose throughout the masses, a weak govern- 
ment, uneducated people clinging to the tribal society, and no effective 

9 

balance in national political power. 

The requirement for a co-operative civic-military relationship 

in a counterinsurgency operation has been repeatedly stressed. 

Popular support is indispensable to the guerrilla because 
he is militarily weak, a fact easily forgotten, /fter all, 
the guerrilla fights as he does because he lacks the weapons 
. . . and often numbers to fight in any other way. Seldom 
if ever has anyone deliberately chosen a guerrilla strategy 
when other choices existed. ^ 

It has also been sufficiently emphasized that the character of uncon- 
ventional warfare has demanded more than a strictly military approach 
to the problem (see pp. 54-57, above). 

/pproaches that unduly stress either military or non- 
military action are the worst kinds of oversimplification, 
though each may seem tempting when one has lost patience 
with a more complex approach. C. nly by constantly recalling 
the fundamental structure of guerrilla movements, and by 
putting . . . th oretical distinctions into practice, can the 
intricate but essential co-ordination of political and military 
action be maintained toward ultimate success. H 



James . Cross, Conflict in the Thadows (New York; Double day 
& Co. , 1963), pp. 15-18. 

10 

P ter r-aret and John V. Shy, ’’Guerrilla Warfare and U. 5. 
Military Policy; / Study, " in T. N, Dreene, op. cit. , p. 40. 

11 Ibid. , p. 53. 



